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Foreword 


OR A PERIOD OF ALMOST SEVENTY YEARS 

—from 1346 to 1415—a single weapon, 

in the use of which Englishmen excel- 
led, may be said to have dominated the art 
of war. It was the cloth-yard arrow, dis- 
charged by the long-bow, that, on the fields 
of Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt, had 
brought the heavily armed French knights 
tumbling from their saddles. After 1415, 
the importance of the bow declined; and 
the Battle of Pavia in 1525 showed that it 
had been definitely superseded by pike, 
arquebus and matchlock musket. Yet the 
renown of the long-bow was never entirely 
eclipsed; and sporadic attempts were made 
to revive it until the beginning of the 
Second World War. As late as 1940, there 
were advocates of the bow among organizers 
of the Home Guard; while, during the 
Napoleonic Wars, an illustrated booklet was 
published, Pro Aris et Focis; Considerations 
of the Reasons that exist for reviving the use 
of the Long Bow . . . for the Defence of the 
Country, by R. O. Mason, 1798. 
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In the current issue of History Today we 
print an essay by a modern historical writer 
on The Long-bow as a Decisive Weapon; and 
later we hope to follow it up with other 
essays on weapons that, at different periods 
of history, have revolutionized the develop- 
ment of military science. Nor do we intend 
to confine ourselves to the annals of the 
battlefield. We should like to present a 
series of detailed studies, discussing the 
various technical innovations that have had 
a profound effect upon the life of mankind 
—the stirrup, for instance (about which an 
interesting correspondence was carried on 
in a recent number) and that momentous 
invention, the wheel, which was certainly 
known to the ancient Aztecs, but seems to 
have been used by them only for magical 
purposes or as an adjunct to their children’s 
toys. Again we take the opportunity of 
reminding our readers that the editors of 
History Today interpret the word “ history ” 
in its very widest sense. 





Money is our business 


As our customers know well, we do many things 
besides handling money. But the whole business 
of banking is founded on notes and coin, and it is 
still essential that cash should be available 
wherever it is needed. On an average working day 
our own cash reserve, spread throughout our more 
than 2,000 branches, weighs about 2,200 tons, 
a reasonable enough figure ; 
for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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Pombal’s Dictatorship and the 
Great Lisbon Earthquake, 1755 
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Ruins of the Church of St. Nicholas, after the earthquake 


The earthquake of November ist, two hundred years ago, 
aided the rise of the Marquis of Pombal to the 
position of virtual ruler of Portugal 


By C. R. BOXER 


outspoken Irishman who was King Dom Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho, of a family 

George II’s ambassador at Lisbon, of the law. He bears a good character here, and 
wrote to inform the Duke of Newcastle that a _I hope he will be such as will be agreeable to 
new Portuguese minister had been appointed our royal master.” We can supplement his 
to the Court of St. James. “ This gentleman, _lordship’s meagre information, by adding that 
being a person with whom I have but a very Sebastiio Joseph de Carvalho e Mello (later 
small acquaintance, I can give your Grace no Count of Oeiras and Marquis of Pombal, by 


O: AUGUST IST, 1738, Lord Tyrawly, the account of him, further than that his name is 
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JOSEPH, King of Portugal, 1750-1777 


which title we shall refer to him hereafter) was 
not a Dom; that he was born in 1699, his father 
being a retired cavalry officer and country 
squire; that he made a runaway match with a 
rich aristocratic widow in 1733; that he stood 
over six feet in his shoes, and possessed strik- 
ingly handsome features and an iron constitu- 
tion; and that he owed his appointment to 
London through being a “creature” of 
Cardinal da Mota, the Prime Minister of 
Portugal. He had studied law at Coimbra 
University, which even by eighteenth-century 
standards was an extremely backward institu- 
tion, and he knew no English although he was 
fluent in French. This obscure and middle- 
aged country gentleman was destined to shatter 
Lord Tyrawly’s conventional appraisal, by 
proving himself one of the most strangely two- 
sided characters in history, and one of the 
toughest opponents whom British traders and 
diplomats have ever had to encounter. 
Anglo-Portuguese relations at this period 
were later characterized by Pombal as follows: 
“‘ Portugal was powerless and without vigour, 
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and all her movements were regulated by the 
desires of England.” This statement contains 
some exaggeration but not much. The Treaty 
of Westminster imposed by Cromwell on 
Portugal in 1654, at a time when the latter 
country was engaged in a life and death struggle 
with Spain, gave English traders exceptional 
privileges, which were confirmed by the 
marriage treaty of Charles II with Catherine of 
Braganza in 1661. Thanks to these treaties, 
English merchants in Portugal, and particularly 
their Lisbon community collectively known as 
“‘ the Factory,” enjoyed greater legal and fiscal 
privileges (including a wide range of tax 
exemptions) than the Portuguese themselves, 
The position of the former was in many ways 
analogous to that of the Western trading com- 
munities in Shanghai during the heyday of 
extra-territoriality in China. The more famous 
Methuen Treaties of 1703 merely confirmed 
Portuguese economic and political dependence 
on Great Britain; but the second of these 
treaties contained a clause which the English 
government speedily forgot until the Portuguese 
government invoked it in 1738. “‘ The personal 
privileges and freedom of trade which the 
subjects of Great Britain . . . at present enjoy 
in Portugal, the Portuguese shall, in their turn, 
enjoy in the dominions of Great Britain.” 
This clause had not been invoked previously, 
because virtually all the trade was in English 
hands. Whereas, as Lord Tyrawly wrote in 
1752, “a great body of his Majesty’s subjects 
reside at Lisbon, rich, opulent, and every day 
increasing their fortunes and enlarging their 
dealings,” there were only two Portuguese 
merchants domiciled in London. Portugal 
at this period could neither feed nor clothe her 
population from her own resources. Con- 
sequently she depended on imports of fish, 
wheat, cloth and textiles, which were paid for 
partly by the export of wines, fruit and salt, 
but mainly with the gold and diamonds which 
arrived at Lisbon in the annual fleets from 
Brazil. Owing to the advantages conferred on 
them by the treaties of 1654, 1661 and 1703, 
English traders at Lisbon and Oporto handled 
the bulk of this highly profitable commerce. 
Portuguese gold coins were legal tender in 
England, and their value was given in the 
London and provincial almanacs. They were 
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particularly common in the West Country, 
where the Falmouth packet which maintained 
regular communications with Lisbon was the 
cover for a flourishing contraband trade in gold 
bullion. 

Pombal was profoundly impressed by the 
commercial prosperity which he saw in London. 
He made a close study of English governmental 
methods of fostering trade, with a view to their 
subsequent adoption or adaptation in Portugal. 
He was equally impressed by the glaring and 
gross inequality between the privileges enjoyed 
by the English residents in Portugal, and the 
scurvy way in which the few Portuguese who 
visited England were treated there. He com- 
plained that cockneys amused themselves by 
stoning inoffensive Portuguese sailors, telling 
them to leave the country, and to stop taking 
bread and beer from the mouths of honest 
Englishmen. This might be explained as the 
ignorant malice of gin-sodden watermen on 
Wapping Stairs; but, Pombal added, “ those 
of better condition who see these insults, 
although they do not encourage them with 
werds, yet they condone them by their silence.” 
He claimed for himself, by virtue of article XV 
of the defensive Treaty of 1703, tax exemptions 
and fiscal immunities similar to those enjoyed 
by the British envoys at Lisbon. Embarrassed 
and annoyed by Pombal’s continual and prolix 
complaints, the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, took refuge in the 
contention that King John V, being an absolute 
monarch, was bound by the letter of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaties, whereas King George II, 
being a constitutional monarch, might be com- 
pelled by Parliament to modify their original 
terms. The English government also showed 
their annoyance at Pombal’s disconcerting 
insistence on Portuguese treaty rights, by 
rather meanly refusing to give him the custom- 
ary present to a departing envoy, when he was 
transferred to the Court of Vienna in 1745. 

Pombal remained for four years at the 
Austrian capital. His first wife having died, he 
married the niece of Field-Marshal Daun, the 
Empress Maria Theresa’s commander-in-chief 
of Scots descent, who is chiefly remembered 
for his victory over Frederick the Great at 
Kolin. This marriage, although one of 
December with May, for the bride was half the 
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age of the groom, turned out to be a life-long 
love-match. It also brought Pombal into favour 
with the Austrian-born Queen of Portugal, 
although this did not at first help his advance- 
ment at Lisbon. The old King John V never 
liked Pombal, and would not give him high 
office on the grounds that “he had a hairy 
heart.” This monarch is usually represented as 
being the most sluggish and the most super- 
stitious of the Portuguese kings; but Lord 
Tyrawly, who knew him well, considered him 
“extremely quick and lively” before the 
epileptic stroke which crippled him in 1742. 
The strong streak of sadistic cruelty which 
Pombal periodically displayed in his subsequent 
dictatorship showed that King John V’s intui- 
tion had not misled him. On this king’s death 
in July 1750, the new monarch, Dom Joseph, 
at once made Pombal Secretary of State for 
War and Foreign Affairs, probably at the 
prompting of the old Austrian Queen-Mother. 
As soon as he had been installed in office, 
Pombal began to gain the complete confidence 
of the new king; but it was the great Lisbon 
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POMBAL, 1699-1782; painting by Glama 











View of eighteenth-century Lisbon before the earthquake 


earthquake of November Ist, 1755, that 
accelerated his rise to the position of virtual 
dictator of Portugal. 

Edward Hay, the English consul at Lisbon, 
succinctly described the events of that memor- 
able All Saints Day as follows: “‘ The first shock 
began about a quarter before ten o’clock in the 
morning, and as far as I could judge, Jasted six 
or seven minutes. There was then an interval 
of about five minutes before the second shock, 
which lasted about three minutes, so that in a 
quarter of an hour this great city was laid in 
ruins. Soon after, several fires broke out, which 
burnt five or six days, and which completed 
the total destruction of goods and effects... . 
At the time of the earthquake, the waters of 
the river rose twenty or thirty feet, and sunk 
as much, and this at four different times, as I 
am informed, for I was not near the river 
myself.” The number of people killed cannot 
be accurately computed; but contemporary 
estimates range between five thousand and 
eighty thousand, the former number being 
nearer the mark. 

Luckily for themselves, the royal family were 
on their way to the suburb of Belém at the time 
of the disaster. They thus escaped being killed 
in the collapse of their palace, which was 
totally destroyed with all its accumulated 
artistic and material riches of centuries. At 


Belém, the irresolute and bewildered king was 
surrounded by a huddle of weeping courtiers 
and praying priests when Pombal arrived on 
the scene. The King turned to him despairingly 
and asked him what should be done. Pombal 
is said to have laconically replied: “‘ Bury the 
dead and relieve the living.” Whether he used 
this celebrated phrase or not, it was on this 
assumption that he acted; and he was given full 
powers to restore order and organize relief. 
“For several days he lived in his carriage, 
scribbling proclamations and orders, despatch- 
ing and receiving courtiers, reassuring the 
populace, and exhorting them to the work of 
rescue. During twenty-four hours on end he 
took no nourishment except a bowl of broth 
which was brought to him by his wife, who 
picked her way to his carriage through the 
débris in the streets.” 

In addition to the damage directly caused 
by the earthquake and the fire, thieves and 
robbers were soon busy among the rubble and 
the ruins. As is usual in such circumstances, 
unfounded ‘rumours further increased the 
existing panic and confusion. After the great 
Tokyo earthquake of 1923, it was widely 
reported that the immigrant Korean workers 
were poisoning the wells, and several hundred 
of these luckless coolies were massacred in 
consequence. After the Lisbon disaster of 1755, 
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blame for the widespread arson and robbery 
was placed on real or alleged Spanish deserters ; 
and numbers of them were promptly hanged 
out of hand by Pombal’s orders. His other 
measures to cope with the situation were no less 
drastic and probably more effective. Troops 
were ordered to converge on the capital from 
the provinces, driving back the terrified fugi- 
tives who swarmed into the countryside, 
especially workmen needed for the rebuilding 
of the city. Tents and hutted encampments 
were quickly arranged for the homeless, and 
soldiers patrolled the streets (or what was left 
of them) to maintain order. The prices of 
provisions were fixed at those prevailing on 
October 31st, and all incoming ships with 
cargoes of fish, corn and meat were compelled 
to unload and dispose of them at those prices. 
Outward-bound shipping was also systematic- 
ally searched for absconding looters and stolen 
treasure. Fortunately, the harvest had been an 
uncommonly good one, and the weather re- 
mained remarkably fine and serene, so that 
starvation and plague were both avoided. 
Pombal’s prompt, stern and energetic measures 
soon had the desired effect. The panic and 
confusion gradually subsided, and the work of 
salvage and reconstruction was energetically 
begun. 

Although minor shocks continued until 
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after Christmas, Pombal early persuaded the 
King to rebuild the capital on the ruined site, 
“* which may be very easily accomplished whilst 
the gold and diamond mines in the Brazils 
remain unhurt,”’ as the English envoy, Abraham 
Castres, noted on November 2oth. By virtue 
of his position as dictator, Pombal was able to 
make a better job of rebuilding Lisbon, with 
wide avenues and broad boulevards, than Sir 
Christopher Wren could do with his ambitious 
plans for rebuilding London after the Great 
Fire against the opposition or indifference of 
those who held the purse-strings. The central 
part of Lisbon stands much as Pombal and his 
architects—chiefly engineer officers—designed 
it, although his scheme for an impressive water- 
front from the Palace Square to Belém was not 
carried out. The classical simplicity and severe 
lines of Pombaline architecture are not to 
everybody’s taste, but many people prefer them 
to the more exuberant Manueline, Baroque and 
Rococo styles. 

The disaster of All Saints Day 1755 made a 
profound impression which did not fade for 
many years. In London alone, over twenty 
accounts of the earthquake were published 
within six weeks, and the presses of Paris and 
the Hague were also busy turning out narratives. 
Even if Dr. Johnson soon tired of hearing of its 
wonders, Voltaire made great use of it in 
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From “ The Lisbon Earthquake,”’ by Sir Thomas Kendrick, Methuen. November 1955 


Ruins of Praga da Patriarchal, Lisbon; an engraving of 1757 


Candide, and Goethe feelingly recalled it in his 
Dichtung und Wahrheit. Roman Catholic and 
Protestant divines produced a spate of sermons 
featuring the Lisbon earthquake as a dire 
example of God’s wrath, although they differed 
widely as to the reasons for His anger. Offers 
of help came from aH over Western Europe; 
but the most substantial relief came from Spain 
and Britain. At the first news of the disaster, 
the House of Commons, at the prompting of 
George II, voted {£100,000 (an enormous sum 
in those days), half of it in specie, and half in 
provisions, clothing and tools. The bulk of 
the specie was dispatched from London in the 
form of Portuguese gold coins; and most of the 
beef, butter and flour was supplied from Ireland. 
Unfortunately, contrary winds and weather 
delayed the sailing of the relief-ships for many 
weeks, and the last vessels from Portsmouth 
and Dublin did not drop anchor in the Tagus 
until the end of March, 1756. Despite the un- 
avoidable delay in the arrival of these sorely 
needed supplies, the Portuguese were deeply 


grateful for the practical form which English 
sympathy had taken. Pombal, anything but a 
blind admirer of Britain, publicly declared 
“that nothing could exceed the generosity of 
the action, but the manner in which it was 
done.” 

The British community at Lisbon naturally 
suffered severely in the earthquake, although 
their commerce was not so hard hit as is gen- 
erally supposed. Castres reported, on Novem- 
ber 19th, 1755, that “our poor Factory from 
a very opulent one is totally ruined, at least 
for the major part”; but Edward Hay, more 
calmly and accurately, asserted two months 
later that “‘ the loss our trade has sustained is 
very great, but I am very far from thinking it 
total.” Of the seventy-eight British subjects 
who lost their lives on November Ist, only two 
were members of the Factory. More than half 
of the fatal casualties were women, and the 
majority of the dead “ were so obscure as not 
to be known to any but the Irish Friars.” - It 
is gratifying to add that, when the Anglo-Irish 
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convoy did arrive, the Portuguese government 
insisted that the destitute among King George 
II’s subjects should be generously relieved first, 
“ which, M. Carvalho says, was a step they were 
obliged to, out of gratitude as well as decency.” 
The chief loss sustained by the Factory 
members was the unavoidable repudiation of 
their debts by many Lisbon shopkeepers, who 
were completely ruined by the earthquake. 
But this local trade was not the most profitable 
part of the British investment. Consul Hay 
wrote optimistically that, “as the Brazil mer- 
chants are many’ of them substantial people, 
there is great hope that most of these will pay, 
and I make no doubt that this considerable 
branch of our commerce will go on pretty much 
as usual.” And so it proved. 

In the long run far more damaging than the 
earthquake to the position of the English traders 
at Lisbon were Pombal’s persistent and syste- 
matic efforts to whittle away their privileges. 
Desirous of reducing Portugal’s excessive 
dependence upon foreign manufactured goods 
and imports of primary materials, he started 
numerous regional industries and founded a 
number of chartered trading companies. Each 
of these had exclusive privileges of its own, 
which took precedence over those of the English 
Factories at Lisbon and Oporto, where their 
respective interests conflicted. Two such com- 
panies were founded for the trade of the 
Amazon region and North-east Brazil, another 
—short-lived as it proved—for the East India 
Trade, and a third for the wine trade of the 
Douro region. Many of these companies were 
not warmly welcomed by the Portuguese 
traders either; but Pombal, like the man in 
Whitehall, was convinced he knew best. “I 
find it absolutely necessary to bring all the com- 
merce of this kingdom and its colonies into 
companies,” he wrote, “ and then all the mer- 
chants will be obliged to enter into them, or 
desist from trading, for they may be certainly 
assured that I know their interests better than 
they themselves.” In reply to vehement English 


protests at Lisbon, Pombal pointed out “ that 


our trade to this country was in a most flourish- 
ing condition, and that we could not complain, 
since we engrossed the whole, and no other 
foreign nation had any considerable share in it 
. .. that he knew how advantageous the trade 
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with Portugal was to Great Britain, and that 
it was the only one which supplied us with 
specie and enabled us to support such vast 
expenses.” 

Pombal’s anti-British policy was carefully 
confined to these manifestations of economic 
nationalism, and to his efforts to secure diplo- 
matic reciprocity. He had no intention of 
abandoning the Anglo-Portuguese alliance, or 
of siding with the “‘ Family Compact ” formed 
between the Bourbon courts of France and 
Spain. On his return from London in 1744, he 
had prevented the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty between France and Portugal; and on 
his accession to power in 1750, one of his first 
acts was to stop another which was on the 
point of being concluded with Spain. Although 
Portugal was utterly unprepared for war in 
1762, he rejected a Franco-Spanish ultimatum 
to abandon the English alliance, and resisted 
the invasion which followed. Fortunately, the 
Spanish army was hardly more efficient than 
the Portuguese; and, although English help 
was slow in arriving, the ensuing campaign 
was conducted so languidly that the war ended 
in a stalemate. 

Apart from his determination to free Por- 
tugal from excessive dependence on Great 
Britain, Pombal’s other guiding motive was his 
hatred of the Jesuits. Rightly or wrongly, 
Pombal was convinced that the Jesuits fomented 
the opposition to certain drastic territorial 
adjustments in South America, which had been 
agreed upon between the Crowns of Spain and 
Portugal in 1750. A major colonial campaign 
had to be mounted to suppress the Guarani 
converts of the Jesuit missionaries in Paraguay; 
and Pombal henceforth saw the hidden hand 
of the Society of Jesus in any difficulties or 
opposition that his reforming zeal encountered. 
The Jesuits had nowhere possessed more power 
and influence than in Portugal and her overseas 
possessions at the time of Pombal’s accession to 
power; but, within a decade of this event, the 
Society had been completely suppressed within 
the Lusitanian Empire, and its members either 
imprisoned without trial or deported under 
harrowing conditions to Rome. This astonish- 
ing transformation proved the prelude to the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France and Spain, 
and to the reluctant suppression of the Society 








by the Papacy in 1773. Pombal’s initial success 
was largely achieved by his convincing King 
Joseph that the Jesuits were deeply implicated 
in a plot to murder that monarch, which 
narrowly miscarried in September 1758. This 
plot was apparently the work of the aristocratic 
Tavora family, who deeply resented the 
notorious liaison which the King was maintain- 
ing with the beautiful young marchioness who 
bore their name. Pombal used this opportunity 
to cow the nobility, by publicly torturing and 
executing the leading members of the Tavora 
family. He followed up this barbarity by gar- 
rotting and burning a mad old Italian Jesuit 
named Malagrida, whose execution at Lisbon in 
1761 was described by Voltaire as “ a supreme 
combination of the ridiculous and the horrible.” 
So strong did the dictator feel himself, that he 
even picked a quarrel with the Vatican which 
lasted for ten years, and was only terminated 
by Pope Clement XIV yielding on all of the 
disputed points. Pombal brooked no opposition 
to his reforms; and the prisons of Lisbon were 
crowded with unfortunate individuals of all 
ranks, who were confined in underground 
dungeons without any specific charge being 
brought against them, and without ever being 
brought to trial. 

Pombal maintained his grip on the govern- 
ment of Portugal until the death of King 
Joseph in 1777. It is arguable how far the King 
had been a mere puppet in his hands, and how 
far Pombal enjoyed this monarch’s active, 
rather than his passive, support. In either event, 
the accession of his devoutly-minded daughter, 
D. Maria I, was the signal for the fall and dis- 
grace of the hitherto all-powerful minister. His 
aristocratic enemies clamoured for his trial and 
execution; but a judicial investigation showed 
that every important act of Pombal had been 
formally approved and signed by the late King. 
Out of respect to her father’s memory, D. 
Maria I contented herself with exiling the fallen 
dictator to his country-house at Pombal, where 
he died of a lingering and loathsome disease in 
May 1782. 

Controversy still rages in Portugal over 
Pombal’s twenty-six-year dictatorship; and a 
definitive assessment of his rule has still to be 
made. Many of his reforms were too hastily 


conceived, arbitrary, and enforced without 
regard to reality. Others were cancelled by sub- 
sequent legislation; for, although Pombal could 
not brook opposition, he was often ready to 
listen to constructive suggestions, and was never 
afraid to change his mind, except in connection 
with his ridiculous Jesuit-phobia. His brutal 
treatment of the Jesuits, his torture of the 
Tavoras, his ruthless suppression of the Oporto 
riots in 1757, his rigorous imprisonment of 
hundreds of innocent people without trial, all 
recall the methods of Ivan the Terrible, rather 
than those of the “enlightened despots ” of 
the eighteenth century with whom he is often 
compared. On the other hand, there are certain 
outstanding achievements that survived his fall 
and the clerical reaction which followed. He 
abolished slavery in Portugal in 1761, although 
not so much from humanitarian motives as to 
prevent Negroes from being used as household 
servants in Portugal, instead of as field-hands 
and miners in Brazil. Not only did he remove 
the colour-bar in the Asian colonies by ordain- 
ing—and enforcing—the principle that “ His 
Majesty does not distinguish between his 
vassals by their colour but by their merits, ” 
but he went to absurd lengths in trying to 
encourage intermarriage between the white 
settlers in Brazil and the stone-age Amerindians 
of that country. He drastically reformed the 
antiquated curriculum of the University of 
Coimbra, and tried to foster the growth of a 
middle class by such methods as the establish- 
ment of a Commercial College at Lisbon. He 
abolished the legal and social distinctions be- 
tween the “ Old ” Christians and the “‘ New ” 
(as those of Jewish descent were termed), 
enacting the. most stringent laws against anti- 
Semitism. Modern anti-clerical liberals have 
extolled him to the skies, although his authori- 
tarian nature would have been horrified at any- 
thing in the nature of parliamentary or represen- 
tative government. It is said that student 
opponents of the present régime in Lisbon 
recently placed a placard inscribed ‘“‘ Come on 
down, they are at it again,” on Pombal’s lofty 
statue in the capital. If so, it is to be presumed 
that they were not students of history; for the 
Tavoras could have told them that Pombal’s 
little finger was thicker than Salazar’s loins. 
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Archery practice; an illustration from the Luttrell Psalter, c. 1330 


The Long-bow 


as a decisive weapon 
By T. H. McGUFFIE 


During one brief period in the world’s history of 
warfare the Long-bow was supreme: at Crecy, Poitiers 
and Agincourt 


“became an archer,” and the bow has 
indeed always been one of the world’s 
commonest weapons. Assyrians, Greeks, 
Hindus, Arabs and Chinese all employed it for 
hunting and warfare. Everyone knows about 
William the Conqueror’s tactics at Hastings; 
as late as 1813 Napoleon’s troops were harassed 
by the arrows of Tartars; and even in 1940 
advocates of the long-bow came forward in the 
Home Guard. Yet only during one compara- 
tively brief period in the world’s almost con- 
tinuous history of warfare has the bow emerged 
as the decisive weapon, when at Crecy, Poitiers 
and Agincourt overwhelming victory went to 
English archers. 
The long-bow is one of the cheapest, most 
easily made and quickly learnt of missile 
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weapons. A three-foot shaft well shot from a 
six-foot bow can penetrate an inch plank of 
seasoned timber, may be discharged at high 
speed, will carry with ease for 240 yards or 
more, and can be aimed with deadly accuracy at 
ranges up to a hundred feet. A skilful medieval 
long-bowman in good practice, with his two 
dozen “ flight ” or “ sheaf” arrows for distant 
or close work handy in his belt ring or by his 
foot, was a formidable opponent, however well 
protected or mobile his adversary might be. 
How was it, then, that this remarkable weapon, 
in common use since the Dark Ages, did not 
carry all before it from the moment of its first 
introduction? Why was it not used with 
devastating effect at Hastings, or on the 
Crusades? Why did it not sweep the field 
during the Wars of the Roses ? What caused its 
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overshadowing by the clumsy, slow, inaccurate, 
expensive and dangerous arquebus and match- 
lock musket, which could fire but once in reply 
to half a dozen arrows? After Pavia in 1525 
the long-bow fell more and more rapidly into 
obscurity. Pikemen and musketeers were the 
typical infantry of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries; and by the time of the English 
Civil War the latter were becoming the un- 
questioned masters of the field. Ascham, 
advocating this “most honeste pastyme” of 
archery in “ Toxophilus,” was by 1545 trying 
to turn back the clock. Yet, from 1346 to 1415, 
the cloth-yard arrow pulverized the superbly 
armoured mounted knight; and the archer with 
his simple bow, wooden stake and harrow 
formation, was the architect of victory. What 
brought about this decisive influence at one 
particular time ? 

The ultimate reason might be provided by 
a philosophy of war, which so far the world 
does not possess. Historians and soldiers have 
studied special aspects of war, often in tedious 
if necessary detail; but we have no complete 
picture of what war means, what induces its 
incessant and terrible outbreaks, what in the 
nature of man and his environment causes the 
continuance of these convulsions when once 
begun. War is bound up inextricably with 
religion, social conditions, economics, industry, 
politics, diplomacy, psychology, science, educa- 
tion, geography and climate, with mental and 
moral processes; yet warfare is the first element 
to be discarded by any investigator of these 
and other aspects of the human condition. In 
most national histories, moreover, “the enemy” 
usually appears like a jack-in-the-box; he is 
beaten, or, by some trick, he scores a success; 
but never is he a fellow human being. He 
becomes a Philistine, a Hun, or some more 
modern type of outcast. It is impossible, in our 
present state of knowledge, to be dogmatic 
about military matters. 

Three such total victories as Crecy, Poitiers 
and Agincourt, so famous in their day, so un- 
deniable and so complete, are unique in that 
the greatest credit must be given to the English 
long-bowmen, soldiers at that time without a 
peer. They were well led, and well supported 
by armoured men, both afoot and mounted. 
The long-bow, powerful at Falkirk, Dupplin 
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Moor, Halidon Hill and Sluys, had never 
before played the principal réle on quite the 
same scale, and was never to do so again. In 
the time of Richard Lionheart, it was said that 
no defender during the siege of Messina 
* could look out of doors but he would have an 
arrow in his eye before he could shut it ”; and 
back through the wars of the Roman, Greek 
and Biblical worlds the fighting bowman had a 
useful record. English long-bowmen were 
subsequently to do great execution; one 
wounded Joan of Arc at the storming of Orleans, 
and Ascham claimed. many of the laurels of 
Flodden for “‘ the stout archers of Cheshire and 
Lancashire.” But, except at Crecy, Poitiers 
and Agincourt, the long-bow was never the star 
weapon, being rather an opening turn, or one 
of a group presentation, or a mere auxiliary. 
The mounted cavalier, the phalanx, the legion 
or the man-at-arms had formerly been the 
indispensable part of the machinery of war, 
just as in years to come the disciplined 
musketeer or rifleman, artillery in battery, the 
machine-gun, the tank or the aeroplane were 
in turn to appear the one invincible necessity 
for battle. 

Like all recipes for victory, the long-bow 
must have been advantaged by certain condi- 
tions favourable to itself, and by some equally 
serious handicaps for its opponents. Probably, 
since the really important things in war, and 
those that indeed decide the issue, take place 
in the minds and not in the bodies of men, 
surprise and unbelief hamstrung the French, 
and self-confidence sped the English arrows. 
As against a cross-bow, the long-bowman could 
discharge twelve shafts to three of the arbales- 
tier’s steel bolts, with a longer range and not 
much less force, even at short distances. He 
needed little elbowroom, and could stand 
almost shoulder to shoulder with his comrades 
behind their common palisade of stakes. There 
were, moreover, just enough long-bowmen to 
occupy the three battlegrounds: not so many 
as to hamper one another or block the move- 
ments of their own knights, nor too few to 
keep up a constant shower of arrows, when 
the enemy, unable to believe that surely just 
one more steel-clad charge would not sweep 
away those unarmoured ranks of commoners, 
pushed desperately on in attack after attack. 
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On the right, the “‘ cloth-yard shaft,” at the Battle of Agincourt, 1415, from a French fifteenth-century MS. 


The enemy’s armour was of exactly the right 
strength and design to encourage the wearer’s 
belief that it was impenetrable, yet, in fact, 
full of chinks and weaknesses into which the 
deadly arrows sped. The period in which full 
plate armour came towards its perfection was 
during these very years between 1346 and 
1415; and it may well have been that the 
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gradually increasing protection worn by man 
and horse during the fifteenth century was 
primarily intended to keep out the cloth-yard 
shaft. The superb plate armour used in six- 
teenth-century jousts was proof against arrows; 
but by that time bullets were flying over battle- 
fields, and to keep them out meant excessive 
weight and expense. 
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The Bow against Napoleon; from: Considerations of the 
Reasons that exist for reviving the Use of the Long-bow, by R. S. Mason, 1798 


Between the English archer, his knightly 
companions and their royal leaders there seems 
to have existed a sense of trust and inter- 
dependence, lacking among their foes. In some 
respects, this is difficult to understand; for the 
Statute of Labourers, the Peasants’ Revolt, the 
deposition of Richard II and the Lollard 
troubles appear to indicate deep cleavages in 
English society. Yet, in all the three great 
battles with which we are concerned, there are 
marks of a profound understanding between all 
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sections of the English armies: archer and man- 
at-arms worked in wonderful combination, 
awaiting with stolid cheerfulness what must in 
each instance have been a terrifying and highly 
spectacular onfall. There was no hint of flight. 
Men outnumbered in a hostile land and far 
from hope of friendly aid, whether English or 
foreign, have not always behaved thus. But 
there were, perhaps by lucky chance, just the 
right numbers of men, organized in the best 
manner, armed with the most appropriate 
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weapons, inspired by mutual understanding, 
arranged in the precise order at the correct 
place to deal absolute destruction to the par- 
ticular foe they encountered. This happened 
three times within seventy years. It seems to 
have mattered little that one of the greatest 
plagues in history did its worst between Crecy 
and Poitiers, or that the men of Agincourt were 
led by the son of a man who had deposed and 
almost certainly murdered Richard II, the heir 
of the Black Prince, most noble and popular 
hero of the two earlier battles. The recent wide 
adoption and recognition of English as the 
general language in this country may have 
nourished this sense of unity. Parliamentary 
activities perhaps helped, though no long- 
bowman ever voted or sat in the Commons 
during this period; and a sense of success pos- 
sibly aided the English to persevere, though 
this collapsed within twenty years of Agin- 
court. However it was, on August 26th, 1346, 
again on September 19th, 1356, and finally 
on October 25th, 1415, time and place 
and opportunity came together in decisive 
fashion. 

Whatever the causes underlying the un- 
qualified success, after some centuries of 
comparatively undistinguished activity, of these 
particular long-bowmen, the question arises: 
when once the formula for success had been 
discovered, why did it ever fail? To this there 
is a simpler answer. Every poison has its 
antidote, and there is a defence against every 
weapon. Defensive armour, stout walls, 
inspired leadership, manoeuvre, Fabian tactics, 
a wasting campaign, political disintegration: all 
these were brought into play by the forces of 
history. Because of desperately held towns, 
pavises, mantlets, the work of Joan of Arc and 
the baronial quarrels after the death of Henry V, 
the English power, with or without long-bows, 
entered a lean period. There was also the new 
propellant to encounter: gunpowder in rapidly 
increasing numbers of cannon and other 
smaller tubes. 

The capacity to sustain large-scale war is, 
to some extent, a reflection of a country’s size 
and wealth; to use gunpowder required great 
resources, which existed on the Continent 
more widely than in fifteenth-century Britain. 
Yet Richard Duke of York is said to have had 





3,000 gunners with him at Dartmouth in 1452; 
and Burgundian hand-gun-men often fought 
on the battlefields of the Wars of the Roses. 
Many statutes of Edward IV, Richard III and 
the Tudor monarchs tried to maintain the long- 
bow; they enforced shooting at the butts in all 
townships, freed bow-staves from customs 
duty, fixed maximum prices and made parents 
supply all boys under seventeen years with a 
bow and two arrows. But all the eloquence of 
Latimer and Ascham could not make bowmen 
play anything except a subordinate part in 
sixteenth-century warfare; and within a century 
the long-bow was almost forgotten. 

Nowadays this traditional and once supreme 
weapon gives excellent sport to a growing crowd 
of enthusiastic followers. The oldest archery 
societies in these isles, however, are still com- 
paratively recent. The Royal Company of 
Archers began in 1676, the Woodmen of Arden 
in 1785. Scots still compete for an arrow hall- 
marked 1603; and, in Yorkshire, men have shot 
for a little silver dart, the Ancient Scorton 
Arrow, from 1673. Since 1844 archery has 
been a nationally organized sport on a large 
scale; a Double York Round entails 288 
separate shots. Men talk of butts and clout- 
shooting as did their forebears, and of “target,” 
“ flight ” and “ hunting ” arrows, traditionally 
measured by weight against silver coins. Be- 
sides the yew bow of antiquity—a “ self-yew” 
bow may cost as much as 18 guineas today— 
there are others, some laminated, of hickory, 
lemon- and lance-wood, even of steel, with 
“ pulls ” between 24 and 66 lbs. Large round 
targets, four feet in diameter, are seen in many 
fields, with bowmen (and women) round them 
marking their scores for “ golds” and under. 
More than 800 clubs now exist. There are 
many charming titles, such as Brigadier, Lord 
Warden, Master Forester, Senior Verdurer 
and Captain of Numbers. Men are no longer 
fined 6s. 8d. for shooting at a fixed mark less 
than I1-score yards distant; and the ancient 
archery game of “ rovers ” has long since been 
translated into golf; but the old yeomen of 
England, though they might be a trifle puzzled 
by peep-sights and other modern devices, 
would be more at home on an archery ground 
than in almost any other aspect of modern. 
English life. 





VERY ARCHAEOLOGIST MUST have known 
Ponoment when the longing to be able to 

go back in time is suddenly made sharp 
and particular. Perhaps it may be some odd 
mark of personal idiosyncrasy discovered in a 
prehistoric house, that makes the excavator 
wish to meet its author ; perhaps some relic 
like the perforated deer skull frontals at meso- 
lithic Star Carr, which look so poor and ugly 
lying in the peat but which speak of spectacular 
if savage ritual; or perhaps it may be the 
scrappy foundations of villa or city that make 
him long to see it whole and inhabited. The 
idea is so widespread and frequent as to be 
commonplace, and I mention it only because 
this winter, in the South-West of the United 
States, I felt that I came near to being allowed 
this much-desired time-travel. 

It can be very dangerous to look upon 
modern primitives as exactly reproducing the 
life of prehistoric times ; even materially little 
developed cultures are always changing, 
whether it is for richer or for poorer. But the 
Pueblo Indians of that part of America are 
exceptional in living near the remains left by 
their prehistoric ancestors, and in showing 
beyond any question a considerable survival of 
ancient traits. Even the earliest remains, it is 
true, hardly extend back two thousand years ; 
but the exact number of centuries involved is 
irrelevant. Sites corresponding in time with 
our Roman, Saxon and early medieval periods 
are as fully prehistoric as our own of a mil- 
lennium earlier. 

The Pueblos have another rather excep- 
tional claim to our interest. Not only do a 
number of ancient forms and ancient ways 
survive among them ; but their original evolu- 
tion can be archaeologically observed. For 
example, as we shall see, the ceremonial 
chamber or kiva, still an important part of every 
Pueblo, can be seen growing, feature by feature, 
from the domestic pit-dwelling of Basket- 
Maker times, the earliest phase of Pueblo pre- 
history. Continuity of this kind is rare and 
valuable. 

There are some twenty thousand Pueblo 
Indians living in the United States today, 
nearly all of them in New Mexico and Arizona. 
In former times, however, they had a much 
wider range, extending northwards in Colorado 
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and Utah. Although still far less numerous 
than at the time of the Spanish conquest, they 
are now steadily increasing in numbers. The 
main groups are the inhabitants of the villages 
lying along the valley of the Rio Grande, the 
Zuni who have a very large village and a few 
small satellite ones in the extreme west of New 
Mexico, and the outlying Hopi of Arizona, 
living perched up in their picturesque mesa-top 
villages among the little scattered hogans of 
the nomadic Navahos, whose vast, barren 
reservation surrounds their own. 

The Pueblos do not form a tribe, for each 
village is largely autonomous, and there is a 
bewildering number of languages and dialects. 
They are, however, loosely linked together in 
sympathy and in mode of life. The Spanish 
name of Pueblo, signifying village Indian, is an 
immediate indication that this has long been a 
sedentary people. They have been cultivators 
for more than fifteen hundred years, and, for 
over a millenium, have been building the kind 
of stacked, close-packed villages that they still 
inhabit. Americans like to call the pre-historic 
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From: “ Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde "' by Don Watson, Mesa Verde Museum A 


“* The first apartment houses”; the Cliff Palace of the Pueblo Indians, Mesa Verde, Colorado 


pueblos “the first apartment houses” ; and 
there is something in the analogy, for in them 
the single-roomed houses are piled together to 
form large blocks, the storeys being set back as 
they rise exactly as in the upper stages of a 
skyscraper. On the other hand, it is possible 
to compare these curious villages to the build- 
ings of the social insects where cell is plastered 
against cell. In the prehistoric sites, the blocks 
might be built either on an oval or on a rect- 
angular plan, but nearly always round a court, 
which served as the stage for the abundant 
ritual life so characteristic of the Pueblo 
peoples. Almost all modern villages have these 
courts, usually with a kiva sunk at one corner ; 
but nowadays it is rare to find the enclosing 
house blocks more than two floors high. At 


the famous Taos, however, they are in two great 
pyramids, reaching up to four or five storeys 
and closely resembling the ancient forms. 

We first meet the ancestors of the Pueblo 
peoples in the Basket-Maker Indians of the 
early centuries of our era. At this time they had 
just emerged from the purely hunting life and 
had learnt to cultivate maize and squash ; 
although usually they lived in caves, they were 
also beginning to make a few tentative experi- 
ments in house-building. They were super- 
latively good weavers, both of baskets and of 
textiles ; they also produced a curious fur 
cloth, in which narrow strips of furred rabbit 
skin were twisted round a yucca fibre fabric to 
make warm robes and blankets. In a dry cave 
occupied by Basket-Maker Indians, a roll of 
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** Cell plastered against cell”’; the Pueblo village of Tavs, New Mexico 
In the left foreground, ovens 


textiles was discovered and, on being opened, 
proved to be half a dozen ornamental sashes in 
perfect condition after some fifteen hundred 
years. The woven patterns and long graceful 
fringes—probably signifying rain as they do on 
modern Pueblo sashes—were finely executed ; 
yet the material used was the hair of dogs—the 
only domesticated animal of the time. It is, I 
think, a striking example of the creative energy 
of the human imagination that a people only 
just risen from savagery and still living at the 
humblest level should collect white, brown and 
black dog hair and labour to weave these lovely 
patterns. The same gift’ for design, later to 
flower in Pueblo pottery, is shown also in the 
striking patterns on their coiled basketry, bags 
and the head-straps used in carrying burdens. 

During the whole of the true Basket-Maker 
period (A.D. 100-500) agriculture was of small 
importance, and hunting remained the main 
source of food. In this the Indians were 


equipped like the earlier Upper Palaeolithic 
hunters of western Europe, relying on the 
atlatl or spear thrower. During the succeeding 
two hundred years, however, there were signi- 
ficant changes both in hunting and in the 
general way of life. The bow-and-arrow was 
introduced ; agriculture was enriched by the 
bean and new varieties of maize ; and turkeys 
were domesticated—but whether for food or 
purely ceremonial purposes is uncertain. Nor 
were the Indians any longer satisfied to be 
mere cave dwellers, though many of their new 
villages were built within the shelter of caves. 
The most usual houses were round, slab-lined 
pits with roofs of poles and mud ; while, oddly 
enough, rectangular wattle-built rooms stand- 
ing above ground in terraces and crescents were 
used mainly for storage. The usual way into 
the pit houses was by a hole in the roof ; but 
there was also an entrance by way of a rough 
ante-room on the south side ; and near this 




















doorway the women were in the habit of setting 
up the rectangular sloping stone slabs (metates) 
on which they ground the now increasingly 
abundant corn. 

These Indians—unhappily named “ Modi- 
fied Basket-Makers ’”—also began the develop- 
ment of the ceramic art. Doubtless the general 
idea came to them, like the bow-and-arrow, 
from outside, and probably from the higher 
cultures to the South. But they had to work 
out techniques for themselves ; and among 
them we find the method always theoretically 
suggested as a necessary stage in Man’s inven- 
tion of ceramics—the pot shaped inside a basket 
and dried in the sun. Rapidly, however, they 
went beyond this clumsy method and began to 
model vessels by hand and fire them in smother 
kilns. Like the primitive basket-moulded 
forms, these were built up in successive rings 
of clay, afterwards welded and smoothed with 
the help of a pebble. Cooking pots might be 
severely plain ; but, from the first, the potters 
saw the smooth surface of the new product as 
offering a splendid opportunity for the develop- 
ment of their decorative genius. Vegetable 
stains and iron oxides were used to make black 
and red paints, and a wide range of pot forms 
were painted with bold geometric designs, 
still sometimes hesitant or clumsy but already 
full of vigour and individuality. 

These Modified Basket-Maker Indians also 
began the manufacture of fine personal orna- 
ments. Shells they had inherited from their 
savage past ; but now they began to trade in 
turquoise for beads and pendants, while they 
devised a delicate mosaic work in turquoise 
and shell. So by the end of this period (A.D. 700) 
the Indians had already laid the foundation of 
the craftsmanship in basketry, weaving, pottery 
and jewelry which today, flourishing in the 
hands of their remote descendants, has its 
products in thousands of American homes. 

The transition from the Modified Basket- 
Maker phase into the early Pueblo was gradual 
and is little known. It used formerly to be 
supposed that a new, round-headed stock moved 
into the area at this time ; but it is now known 
that the change in skull shape was due not to 
immigration but to hard cradle boards. The 
Basket-Makers, like nearly all American Indians, 
swaddled their babies on cradle frames ; but 


their frames were soft—padded willow twigs, 
yucca fibre or cedar bark—whereas the Pueblos 
began to use a solid wooden plank, which 
flattened the occipital bones of the flexible 
infant skulls and produced adults with very 
short, high-backed heads, sometimes more 
than a little lop-sided. This deformation of 
the skull may have begun by chance but appears 
soon to have been accepted as modish ; it is 
still found, though in its less extreme forms, 
among living Pueblos. 

During the centuries following the Norman 
conquest of Britain, the Pueblo Indians came 
near to building a high, if technically backward, 
civilization, comparable with that achieved by 
their neighbours and distant kinsmen in 
Mexico. They failed and, for reasons still not 


- fully understood, left the curious towns they 
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had built on mesa tops and canyon floors, 
thereafter sinking into a gentle decline which 
was hardly to be checked by the arrival of the 
Spaniards some two hundred and fifty years 
later. Much of their history can be followed on 
the ground at Mesa Verde, a National Park 
in south-west Colorado, where the Park 
authorities have excavated a chronological 
series of sites leading up to the great thirteenth- 
century cliff dwellings, which are probably the 
most famous pre-Columban monument in all 
the United States. In this part of the south- 
west, the huge chain of the Rockies is breaking 
up into scattered mountain ranges, surrounded 
by deserts and flat-topped table-hills or mesas, 
which are often cut up by an intricate system of 
deep and steep-sided canyons. 

Mesa Verde is one of these, a large plateau 
rising like an island from the surrounding 
deserts and plains, somewhat exceptional in 
having always carried a cover of vegetation. 
On its level top, the Pueblos lived much as their 
Basket-Maker ancestors had done, cultivating 
varieties of maize, beans and squash, and eking 
out their agriculture by summer hunting— 
turkeys and dogs remaining the only domes- 
ticated species. In the series of sites opened 
among the low growth of pinyon, it is possible 
to walk from hamlet to hamlet, watching the 
evolution of Pueblo architecture. One sees, 
on the one hand, how the late Basket-Maker 
slab-walled pit house grew deeper and more 
elaborate, with a regular bench round the cir- 








cular walls, niches, and pilasters to support a 
corbelled log roof ; how the former southern 
ante-room narrowed into an air vent, with a 
baffle wall built to screen the central fire. On 
the other hand, one sees the above-ground 
store rooms of the Basket-Makers evolving 
into rows, and then substantial blocks, of stone- 
built houses. So, while store rooms became 
dwelling places, the familiar conservatism of 
ceremonial practice kept the old dwellings as 
sacred buildings where secret societies could 
meet to teach and rehearse their rituals in 
underground seclusion. They had secular uses 
as well, serving as club rooms and idling places 
where the men could escape from the teeming 
domesticity of their homes. Weaving was also 
practised in them, for among the Pueblos this 
is a masculine craft. Probably, from the time 
of their initiation, young unmarried men used 
the kiva as their usual sleeping place. This 
word kiva, which is the Hopi name for the 
chambers, serves as a record of their origin, 
for it means simply “old house.” Simul- 
taneously with this development in the archi- 
tecture and planning of the Pueblo villages 
went a very striking improvement of the 
masonry. The old slab-lined construction of 
the pit-dwellings and the wattle of the store- 
rooms alike, developed at first into rough stone- 
walling, and then into neatly coursed masonry, 
with every stone accurately shaped. 

It seems that by about A.D. 1200 the level 
top of Mesa Verde was well scattered with 
prosperous villages and that the population 
was increasing. Then there followed a sudden 
change. The settlements on the plateau were 
evacuated, and the best of the stone carried 
down to be used in building new houses in the 
shelter of the caves, some huge, some mere 
crevices, which are fairly plentiful in the sand- 
stone walls of the canyons. The cause of this 
abrupt descent is thought to have been a threat 
from warlike nomadic tribes, perhaps the Utes 
or Navahos, who were pressing southward into 
Pueblo territories. So here again among the 
American Indians we find the pattern, so well 
known in the Old World, of the nomads harry- 
ing the settled cultivators. 

Because the Pueblos were at this time at the 
height of their development—the phase is 
known to archaeologists as the Great period 





or Pueblo I[I—they were still both energetic 
and adaptable, and the new settlements were 
finer than the old. Visitors to the National 
Park leave the latest of the mesa-top villages 
and drive gently along a level, uneventful road 
through the pinyon woods until, with a cun- 
ningly devised dramatic turn, the road emerges 
on to the lip of a canyon at the point from 
which there is a commanding view of the finest 
of all the cliff sites—the one that has kept the 
happy, if misleading, name given to it by its 
cowboy discoverers : Cliff Palace. In this first 
view, the visitor looks across a deep fissure to 
its crowding houses and towers set beneath the 
vast, low-pitched arch of an eroded sandstone 
cave which it completely fills. Its remoteness 
there across the ravine, the manner in which it 
is folded in the pale golden rock, the hand- 
carved effect of its intricate detail of shadowed 
angles and doorways, lend it a dream-like 
quality, and yet at the same time some of the 
force of a work of art. 

In sober fact, it is a large village of more 
than two hundred one-roomed houses, piling 
up to three and four storeys at the back of the 
cave, and furnished with no less than twenty- 
three kivas, as well as two massive round towers 
and one square one. The stonework is of the 
finest, with corners and doorways perfectly 
finished. The walls of the rooms are plastered 
and sometimes decorated with lively geometric 
patterns ; the ceilings are of log-rafter con- 
struction. With woven robes and blankets and 
the magnificent black and white painted pottery 
characteristic of the time, the little houses must 
have been quite agreeable. Cooking was mostly 
done outside, and there were communal corn- 
milling rooms where several women could work 
side by side at a row of metates. A few of the 
kivas are set among the houses, but several of 
the largest run in a line along the lower edge of 
the village across the cave mouth ; these, when 
roofed, formed a delightful terrace, where the 
people must have done many of their daily 
jobs—in winter pleasantly warmed from below 
by the iva fires. 

Although Cliff Palace is the largest of the 
Mesa Verde cliff dwellings, there are two others 
of substantial size, and a great number with 
two to half a dozen rooms, built into cavelets 
and fissures in the cliff face. Some are so in- 
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Prehistoric ritual building, known as the Sun Temple, 
Mesa Verde, Colorado; right, detail of the masonry 


accessible that presumably they must have been 
approached by hanging rope ladders. 

During the thirteenth century, when the 
Mesa Verde Pueblos were flourishing, there 
were many other settlements with populations 
as large and prosperous. Away to the west in 
Arizona, there were other fine cliff dwellings 
in the Canyon de Chelly, a wonderful glowing 
red canyon now inhabited by the nomadic 
Navahos ; not far distant, in Chaco Canyon, 
there were several large community houses— 
of which the largest, Pueblo Bonito, had five 
hundred houses built round a semi-circular 
courtyard. Both here and at a site misnamed 
Aztec, in addition to the ordinary kivas, there 
were outsize ones measuring over forty feet in 
diameter. Although the reconstruction of the 
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Great Kiva at Aztec is not altogether a happy 
one, it gives a most remarkable impression of 
the size and august atmosphere of these cere- 
monial halls. In the beautiful and verdant 
Canyon de los Frijoles (Bean Canyon) near 
‘Santa Fe, in addition to a mile of houses climb- 
ing up from the cliff foot, with many rooms cut 
in the soft volcanic tufa, there was an oval 
community house which, when viewed from 
the rock-cut chambers above, has the air of 
an enormous ruined amphitheatre. 

At all these sites and others less spectacular, 
there was every promise, during the centuries 
corresponding to our earlier Middle Ages, of 
the Pueblo Indians taking the further step that 
would have brought them to full civilization. 
Already they were very considerable architects, 
while their pottery and frescoes show their 
genius in the decorative arts. Yet, inexplicably, 
they collapsed. At Mesa Verde, after less than 
a century in their cliff dwellings, the Indians 
moved away, leaving their houses just as they 
were, complete and habitable, as though they 
hoped some day to return. There are signs 
that there was a period of drought towards the 
end of the occupation of Mesa Verde—it shows 
up in the tree rings, which in all these sites form 
the basis of the dating system. This would 
account for the desertion of the Mesa, yet else- 
where—at Chaco Canyon for example—the 
people quit at times when there is no evidence 
of drought. Nor is there any proof of epidemics 
or of attacks by nomadic tribes. Yet everywhere 
settlements of fine stone houses were deserted, 
and their inhabitants trekked southward and 
eastward, by stages still little known, towards 
their present villages. 

When the Spaniards began to penetrate the 
region just before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the Pueblos were living more or less 
where they do now, although the actual sites 
of many of the villages were shifted after the 
bloody Pueblo rising of 1680. They were 
certainly more numerous at the time of the 
conquest, and may have had rather more 
imposing pueblos, although the Spaniards were 
disappointed enough when they discovered the 
Seven Cities of Cibola, news of which had 
lured them on in the hope of rich plunder. 
They .were the predecessors of the modern 
Zuni, and probably had nothing but turquoise, 


painted pots and women to offer their con- 
querors, instead of the palaces full of gold of 
which the Spaniards had dreamed. 

The failure to find treasure hardly dis- 
couraged the Franciscan friars, who struggled 
to convert the Indians to the Catholic faith. 
The story can be roughly summed up by 
saying that, through the Spanish centuries, 
very many Indians were baptized and a con- 
siderable number of friars martyred. In most 
villages (although the Hopi were peculiarly 
resistant) mission churches were built and still 
stand ; yet they have never defeated the kivas 
as the true centre of the religious life of the 
community. Generally it would probably be 
right to judge that a small part of Christianity, 
and particularly the worship of the Virgin Mary 
and Saints, was grafted on to the ancient faiths 
which had been fostered in the kivas. An 
anecdote is told of the Rio Grande Pueblo of 
Santo Domingo within the present century. 
The priest having given permission for the 
villagers to stage one of their own dances in the 
church on Christmas Eve, the Indians entered 
in their magnificently barbaric—though not 
savage—attire and did some dance appropriate 
to the winter solstice. Afterwards all the 
onlookers filed past the altar. When the 
American who tells the story reached what she 
had expected to be the holy crib, she found 
instead a neat model of a double bed with 
Mary and Joseph, lying side by side beneath 
the coverlet. As they passed, the villagers 
kissed the couple on the forehead with deep 
reverence. 

When the Americans became guardians of 
the Pueblos, they were as eager to convert them 
to the American way of life as the Spaniards 
had been to make them Catholics. The 
Pueblos held out against Americanism with the 
same tenacity they had shown against Catho- 
licism. The underground kiva offers an excel- 
lent symbol of their resistance movement, 
although a fierce secrecy has been used as a 
means of self defence in all departments of life. 
The Indians took some good things from the 
Spanish—sheep, horses, silver, wooden colon- 
nades or portals and the comely, adobe beehive 
ovens which, with their clouds of sweet scented 
pinyon smoke, are a feature of all the Pueblos. 
They have taken many things, too, from the 

















** A monumental quality ”’; the Square Tower House, Mesa Verde, Colorado 


Americans ; but essentially their culture re- This culture, as can be guessed from its 
mains their own, and has changed little since astonishing powers of endurance, is a soundly 
pre-Columban times. based one It may be remembered that, in her 
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“* A gift for design’; a Pueblo woman potter, San Ildefonso, New Mexico 


classic work, Patterns of Culture, Ruth Benedict 
chose the Zuni as an example of a primitive 
people who were inclined to order their lives 
well and hopefully. She makes a point of con- 
trasting their ideal of moderation with the 
Dionysiac cultures of most of the other 
American tribes, particularly of the Plains 
Indians with their ecstatic dances, tortures, 
privations and trances. The Pueblos are always 
controlled ; even in their dances, serious and 
purposive rather than abandoned. All 
property is communally owned, but land and 
houses are assigned to households and descend 
through the female line. Thus, in effect, the 
women own their homes and fields and also the 
crops once they are gathered and stored, though 
the men are the principal cultivators. A hus- 
band goes to live in the wife’s household ; the 
children belong to the mother’s clan, and will 


probably be initiated into the secret society of 
their maternal uncles. Thus the women have 
solid status as the inheritors of property, and 
can find expression for their artistic gifts in the 
shaping and painting of pottery. Every Pueblo 
has its own distinctive style, and several of the 
master potters are known throughout the 
United States. On the other hand, the men 
form the council of elders which rules each 
village, and have the fine masculine life of the 
kivas, with its ritual, its costumes and sacred 
impersonations, its mastering of immense 
litanies concerning the tribal myths, and its 
club-like amenities. Women take part in most 
of the dances, but seldom have any kivas or 
enact the impersonations of the gods which are 
so important a part of the ritual life. This 
balance between the sexes would appear to 
work extremely well. Husbands and wives have 
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a good relationship—divorce is easy but rare— 
and children are kindly treated. 

A sound social life helps to account for the 
tenacity of Pueblo culture ; but undoubtedly 
its main defence has been its intense religious 
colouring. This aspect of Pueblo existence can 
best be conveyed to the understanding of 
whites through their dances. Since I myself 
witnessed two of them, I have come to believe 
that all prehistorians should have seen at least 
this much of the primitive world. It is startling 
enough to see a man with antlers on his head 
and an animal tail leaping at his back as he 
dances, who is the exact counterpart of the 
famous palaeolithic “ Sorcerer” of the Les Trois 
Fréres cavern. Such simple comparisons may 
be misleading. What I am sure is not mis- 
leading is the more general atmosphere created. 

Of the two dancers I saw, the first gave me 
some direct understanding of what is meant 
by participation mystique, of how a rite can 
unite the participators with all nature and all 
time. The second taught me how easy it is, 
even for a visitor, wholly to suspend disbelief 
when confronted with the imaginative creations 
of the Pueblos’ enactments of their gods. 

My first dance was of the spontaneous kind, 
held quite unannounced perhaps to cure illness 
or to secure some benefit to crops and herds. 
The dancing lines of men and women were 
dressed in a brilliantly coloured combination 
of buckskin, woven patterns, silver, turquoise, 
and feathered ornaments ; the music was pro- 
vided by a group of men chanting the words 
proper to the dance and by the beating of a 
large two-headed drum. Throughout the 
repetitive pattern of the dance, the men 
skipped, while the women maintained a small, 
low tripping step, in which their moccasined 
feet never lost contact with the earth. This step 
consciously symbolizes woman’s earthiness, just 
as the patterns on kilts and sashes symbolize 
storm clouds and sun, and fluffy white feathers 
small clouds; the loose hair of the women fall- 
ing in black cascades to their knees evokes rain, 
as does the swishing of gourd rattles carried by 
the men. A couple of very young children dance 
at the end of the line; very old men may take 
part in the chanting. The dance is enacted in 
the traditional court with the great masonry 
drum of the kiva occupying one corner of it. 
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It is enacted before the intent eyes of all the 
rest of the village, who watch to see how every 
step, every word of the chant, correctly inter- 
prets their common purpose. 

The second ceremony I witnessed was the 
famous Zuni Shalako, held every year in late 
November or early December. It is a cémbina- 
tion of All-Hallows Night when the dead return 
to the village, of a blessing ceremony for new 
houses, and of a rite for fertility and general 
well-being during the coming year. It is one 
of the high ceremonies attended by Katchinas, 
masked impersonators of the divinities. The 
huge masks, of which there are several hundred, 
each carefully distinguished in its attributes, 
are astonishingly imaginative creations, often 
of very real beauty and possessing a curious 
aloof personality of their own. Among the 
score or more of Katchinas participating in the 
Shalako, the mudhead clowns (Koyemshi) and 
the giant Shalako themselves are the most 
striking. All night long the Katchina dance to- 
gether, the contrast between the elemental 
mudheads, with their earth-red bodies and 
grotesquely featured and knobbed heads, and 
the twelve foot giants—slender bird-like crea- 
tions in black, white and turquoise—is im- 
mensely effective. There is a convention among 
the Pueblos that the women and children do 
not know that the Katchinas are impersonated 
by their men, but believe that the divinities 
themselves come up from the underworld of 
spirits as they used to do in former times. I 
found it quite possible to understand how this 
convention could be accepted without pretence. 
I myself had to make an effort to think of the 
man inside the Shalako frame, holding a pole 
and manipulating the rhythmically snapping 
beak, or to remember that the mocking, bawdy 
clowns had heads other than the heads I saw. 
For most of the night I accepted the impersona- 
tions absolutely. 

So long as the Pueblo Indians can maintain 
their religious life in its full imaginative 
strength, they will keep their reality as a people 
and maintain a living culture. Some prophets 
give the Pueblos another generation at most. 
Personally I am more optimistic. Meanwhile, 
the Pueblos survive, and continue to offer us 
some valuable insights into the minds and 
customs of our prehistoric ancestors. 
















HEN IN 1128 HENRY I of England and 

W Fulk V of Anjou brought about the 
marriage of their children and heirs, 

the widowed Empress Matilda and Geoffrey 
the Fair, they united two dynasties long dis- 
tinguished for their political ability and 
acquisitiveness and long divided by rivalry and 
conflicts. During the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the dukes of Normandy and the 
counts of Anjou had extended their territories 
and consolidated their power by steady deter- 
mination and a readiness to accept risks. 





Henry IL. 1154-1189, 


With a “‘ very strong sense of a ruler’s responsibilities,” 
Henry II combined “ astonishing energy .. . great political skill” 
and the gift of enlisting and directing able servants. 


Recently the successes of the Normans under 
the Conqueror, Rufus and Henry I had been 
the more spectacular ; but it would be wrong 
to underestimate the achievements and the 
strength of the house of Anjou. Henry I’s 
choice of a son-in-law was one testimonial to 
the power and prestige of Count Fulk ; another 
was the designation of Count Fulk in the same 
year as heir to the crown of Jerusalem. And in 
1129 Count Fulk made over Anjou to Geoffrey 
and left for the East. 

The birth of a son, Henry, to Matilda and 


The Ruins of Pevensey Castle, 
fortified and held by Henry II 
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By J. O. PRESTWICH 


““A large round head and prominent 
grey eyes”: Portrait of Henry II on a 


silver penny c. 1190 


Geoffrey at Le Mans on March sth, 1133, 
seemed to guarantee the union of their houses 
and to promise the continued development of 
strong and efficient government over the area 
extending from the Tweed to the Loire. But 
within a few weeks of the death of Henry I, 
in 1135, Stephen seized the English crown ; 
and for the next seventeen years there appeared 
little prospect that Henry of Anjou would fulfil 
the hopes of his grandfather. Count Geoffrey 
was able to carry out a systematic conquest of 
Normandy ; but the Empress Matilda, after 
eight and a half years of kaleidoscopic cam- 
paigning in England, had to return to Nor- 
mandy in 1148. Henry made three visits to 
England during his father’s lifetime. Between 
the ages of nine and eleven he was educated in 
the household of his uncle, Earl Robert of 
Gloucester, at Bristol under the instruction of 
a Master Matthew ; after further schooling in 
Normandy from the distinguished scholar 
William of Conches, Henry returned to England 
in 1147, achieving nothing but the ignominy 
of having to accept money from Stephen ; a 
more promising bid for power in 1149 was 
frustrated by the defection of the Earl of 
Chester. Not merely at this stage did Henry’s 
chances of making good his claims to the 
inheritance designed for him by his grand- 
father seem slight : the inheritance itself had 
been so reduced, impoverished and transformed 
that any restoration of effective centralized 
monarchy in England seemed improbable. 
Territory had been lost to the Welsh and the 
Scots ; there had been extensive alienations and 
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usurpations of crown lands ; the numbers and 
independence of the earls had greatly increased; 
the leading churchmen looked to Rome or to 
their own interests rather than to the monarchy 
for guidance ; and there was widespread dis- 
order and suffering. To some the civil war had 
brought gains, but the beneficiaries of the 
conflict were not readily amenable to royal 
discipline or control. The new religious orders, 
with their austere and acquisitive zeal and 
international organization, the successful mer- 
chants investing in land and often organizing 
their control of the towns through gilds and 
communes, and the lesser gentry protecting 
their territorial pickings with sealed charters, 
were vigorous, enterprising and efficient ; but 
they presented major problems to the monarchy 
just as did the Puritans, merchants and gentry 
of the seventeenth century. Moreover, the dis- 
turbing ideas of the logicians, civil and canon 
lawyers and writers of historical romances were 
infecting English society. The growth of free 
inquiry and criticism made the various elements 
in English society more articulate, and streng- 
thened the challenge to authority and custom. 
Many of the makers of the anarchy under 
Stephen were also the patrons of poets, scholars 
and historians. 

Yet Henry’s fourth visit to England in 1153 
brought success. In November of that year, 
Stephen recognized him as successor to the 
throne by hereditary right ; and on December 
19th, 1154, Henry was crowned king of 
England. This was in part due to the remark- 
able changes in Henry’s fortunes in France, 





In 1150 his father had conferred the duchy of 
Normandy upon him ; in 1151 Geoffrey died 
and Henry succeeded to all his territories ; 
and in May 1152 Henry acquired a dominating 
position in France by marrying Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, the discarded wife of Louis of 
France. He showed remarkable coolness and 
judgment at this time. It was the general view 
in Normandy in the summer of 1152 that 
Henry would lose all his territories to a coalition 
organized by his disaffected younger brother, 
Geoffrey, and headed by Louis of France ; 
yet he pushed ahead with his plans for the 
invasion of England, while he was dividing and 
defeating his enemies. Death, too, was on 
Henry’s side : in 1153 it removed three leading 
and aggressive churchmen, Pope Eugenius III, 
St. Bernard, the Cistercian archbishop of York, 
and three leading earls, including the notorious 
Ranulf of Chester. Above all, Henry owed 
his success to his political skill and moderation. 
He advertised his policy as one of law and 
order. When in the summer of 1153 his forces 
defeated the troops of Richard de Luci and 
William Martel, he ordered his men to restore 
the booty they had taken to its owners, saying 
that he had not come to plunder but to free the 
poor people from the rapine of the powerful. 
But in practice he was careful to conciliate many 
of the powerful. Richard de Luci and William 
Martel were soon in Henry’s service, de Luci re- 
warded with extensive crown lands and the chief 
justiciarship. Stephen’s son, William, was ap- 
peased with grants of land justly described by 
a cautious scholar as “ absolutely gigantic.” 
Stephen’s chief mercenary captain was allowed 
to enjoy the estates he had accumulated in 
Kent. The gains of the religious orders were 
confirmed, and two of Archbishop Theobald’s 
ambitious young clerks were promoted to high 
office—Becket to the chancellorship and Roger 
of Pont l’Evéque to the archbishopric of York. 
Henry did not succeed to the throne on advan- 
tageous terms because there was a universal 
demand for the restoration of strong monarchy: 
he succeeded on disadvantageous terms, because 
he was ready and able to conciliate a sufficiently 
large number of the men who had done well 
out of the war. 

Yet for thirty-four and a half years Henry II 
ruled, not as the puppet of contending factions 
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but as the master of a combination of territories 
ranging at their greatest extent from Edinburgh 
to the Pyrenees and from Ireland almost to the 
Alps. His remodelling of law and government 
in England left an enduring stamp on our 
institutions and endowed them with a peculiar 
strength and vitality. The King’s achievements 
can conveniently be illustrated by reviewing his 
position and his activities in 1176. His power 
was then at its height. In the winter of 1171-2 
he had received the submission of the Irish 
princes and clergy ; in 1172 he had made his 
peace with the Pope after the murder of Becket; 
and he had crushed the dangerous rebellion of 
1173-4. The year 1176 opened with the holding 
of a council at Northampton. Henry ordered 
a drastic visitation of the country by eighteen 
itinerant justices operating in six circuits. 
Their instructions provided severer measures 
for the punishment and prevention of crime, 
added a new possessory action, exacted an oath 
of fealty from all ranks of society and required 
the razing of castles which had been held 
against the king. Later in the year, Henry 
ordered the seizure of all castles in England 
and Normandy into his own hands ; and to 
emphasize that no exemptions would be 
tolerated, he required the surrender of the 
castle of Ongar by Richard de Luci, the chief 
justiciar, whose loyalty had been unquestioned. 
Throughout the year heavy and arbitrary fines 
for breaches of the forest law replenished 
Henry’s treasury. He was able to strengthen his 
control of the church by a favourable concordat 
with the papal legate. Richard of Clare, earl 
of Pembroke, commonly known as Strongbow, 
died in Ireland and was replaced as justiciar by 
a royal minister, while at the same time Richard 
of Ilchester, perhaps the ablest and most 
versatile of Henry’s servants, was appointed to 
reorganize the finances and administration of 
Normandy. 

But Henry’s activities during 1176 were not 
confined to asserting and organizing the 
control of his own extensive territories. At his 
court he held the strings of European diplo- 
macy, and during this year he received envoys 
from the Pope, the eastern and western 
Emperors, France and Flanders, Sicily and 
Henry the Lion. Both his power and the 
reputation of his court for impartial justice were 
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strikingly recognized at the end of 1176 when a 
dispute between the kings of Castile and 
Navarre was referred to his arbitration. Con- 
temporaries were proud of this tribute, and it 
was remembered in the next century when a 
proposal to refer a dispute to the legal faculty at 


The dominions of Henry II 
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History Today " Map by S. H. Perrin 


Paris was rejected on the grounds that under 
Henry II the greatest princes had submitted 
their causes to English lawyers. 

Henry’s direct achievements, as illustrated 
in the events of this single year, were impres- 
sive enough : the reconstruction of a powerful 
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Irish axeman attacking a castle, from a manuscript drawing of the Twelfth-Century A.D. 


monarchy, the great enlargement of its terri- 
tories and influence in Europe and the steady 
development of rational law and effective 
administration. His indirect achievements were 
equally great. Within the area under his rule, 
and sheltered by the order and security his 
rule afforded, new and confident energies were 
released. To us Henry II and his contem- 
poraries are medieval figures and we tend to 
fit them into a framework of custom and tradi- 
tion, closely bound by feudalism, manorialism 
and the orthodoxy of the Fathers. But they 
spoke of themselves as “ we moderns” and 
wrote of “ this modern age” in terms which, 
whether of pride or disapproval, attest their 
recognition of their period as one of rapid 
change and conscious innovation. The frequent 
and repeated emphasizing of the modernity of 
the period shows how conscious Henry’s 
subjects were of their achievements and oppor- 
tunities and of their emancipation from the 
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past. Walter Map, writing at Henry’s court, 
argued that modern heroes were as deserving 
subjects for the writer as had been those of the 
ancient world. Henry II’s treasurer in his 
treatise on public finance, the Dialogue of the 
Exchequer, written about 1179, contrasted 
modern practice with ancient laws and has 
many references to administrative innovations. 
The author of the legal treatise which goes 
under the name of Glanvill described the new 
remedies and procedures of Henry’s court with 
obvious enthusiasm ; and it is difficult to 
remember that this work, characterized by 
clarity, precision and logic, is separated by only 
two generations from the chaotic antiquarianism 
of the law-books of Henry I’s reign. Again, 
when Ralph of Diceto, the busy Dean of St. 
Paul’s, came to compile his history at the end 
of Henry II’s reign, he divided the past into 
three periods. The last period, defined as the 
modern, he dated from 1148, and his first entry 
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for that year refers to the knighting of Henry 
of Anjou at Carlisle. The dean antedated this 
event by a year, but he makes it plain that he 
regarded the modern age as beginning when 
Henry of Anjou reached manhood. 

The much greater range and variety of our 
sources for Henry II’s reign testify to the 
quality and scale of the literacy, intellectual 
and social achievements of the period. The 
legal and financial practices of Henry’s court 
were described with admirable clarity in 
Glanvill’s treatise and the treasurer’s Dialogue 
of the Exchequer. The chroniclers and his- 
torians set new standards of accuracy and 
intelligent interpretation. They were con- 
cerned with recent and contemporary events 
and not with universal history ; and many of 
them understood critical method and the 
importance of citing and testing evidence. 
William of Newburgh’s devastating criticism 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s fictitious but enjoy- 
able reconstruction of early British history was 
not improved upon until the days of Renais- 
sance scholarship. Most historians were careful 
to give the actual texts of treaties, letters and 
laws ; and the:Dean of St. Paul’s had a circle 
of highly placed correspondents who supplied 
him with the information he needed for his 
history. Nor did these writers lack independ- 
ence of mind. If most of the court writers show 
a strong respect and admiration for Henry II 
and his work, we have from Walter Map, him- 
self a member of the court, an account of 
graft, corruption and cupidity and a balanced 
analysis of Henry’s character; and from 
Gerald of Wales and Ralph Niger come bitter 
criticisms of Henry and his policies. If most 
members of the Becket circle were ready to 
believe the worst of Henry’s actions, Herbert 
of Bosham, who was with Becket almost to the 
end, described Henry as concerned for the 
peace of his people and Becket for the privi- 
leges of the clergy. Above all, the writers of 
this period were interested in personality and 
character, in men as controlling events and not 
as the victims of Providence. Consequently, 
much freer and looser literary forms were 
developed as the vehicles for gossip, satire, 
biography, correspondence, folk-lore and topo- 
graphy. These flourished particularly towards 
the end of the reign. There are the writings of 
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Gerald of Wales, vain, discursive, prejudiced, 
but also entertaining, vivid, very well-informed 
and showing both an acute insight into char- 
acter and a grasp of the more impersonal 
causes. There is the chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelond with Abbot Samson as its hero ; 
and there is the long French account in verse 
of the rebellion of 1173-4. Peter of Blois and 
Arnulf of Lisieux collected and polished their 
letters, designed for a wider audience than their 
correspondents. And the decade of the 1180’s 
which saw so many histories begun was also 
rich in private economic surveys, the necessary 
foundations for the policies of the great improv- 
ing landlords. English society had become 
richer, more specialized and more articulate ; 
and it had produced a governing class with 
cultivated tastes, self-confidence and a wide 
radius of action. Ambition and the sense of 
opportunity struck deep roots in this loose- 
textured society. Walter Map complained that 
the serfs strove to educate their children above 
their station, “ not,” as he put it, “in order 
that they may abandon their vices but that they 
may abound in riches ; and the more learned 
they become the more pernicious they are.” 
What was Henry II’s own contribution to 
this development of government and society ? 
His creative genius should not be overrated. His 
own emphasis on the customs of his grandfather, 
and the symbolic canonization of Edward the 
Confessor in 1161, remind us of the strength 
of the tradition of government he inherited. 
Nigel of Ely survived to restore the working 
of the Exchequer as he had known it in the 
reign of Henry I. Many of the legal procedures 
standardized and systematized by Henry II 
were not new and had been sporadically em- 
ployed earlier. Nor, in the second half of the 
twelfth century, were the territories of Henry 
II alone in their combination of order :ni 
energy : the achievements of Barbarossa, Henry 
the Lion, William II of Sicily, Manuel Com- 
nenus, Amaury I of Jerusalem and of Philip 
Augustus show that all over Europe strong 
currents were setting in the same direction and 
bearing these rulers with them. Nevertheless, 
Henry’s personality was of decisive import- 
ance. It is significant that contemporaries have 
left us such detailed descriptions of his appear- 
ance and habits. He was slightly above average 




















From ‘ A Thirteenth-Century Life of St. Thomas,” published by the “* Société des Anciens Textes Francais,” 1886 


Attempts at a reconciliation having broken down, Becket bids goodbye to Henry II 
and to Louis VII of France, who had acted as mediator, 1169 


height, heavy and strong in build. His natural 
fondness for exercise was reinforced by his 
concern to avoid becoming too stout. He had 
a large round head, reddish hair cut short, 
prominent grey eyes which flashed when he 
was angry, a short bull neck and a broad chest. 
He ate and drank moderately, was careless in 
dress and had coarse hands, never wearing 
gloves save when hawking. He was seldom still, 
and never sat down except when riding or 
eating. Even in church he was always drawing 
pictures or whispering about state business to 
his courtiers. He had an excellent memory for 
faces and names, a good knowledge of languages 
and a ready command of what he had learnt 
from reading or observation. Contemporaries 
found it difficult to assess his character. Henry 
was criticized for being suspicious, mean, 
reserved, self-willed, vindictive, avaricious and 
licentious ; he was also praised for his patience, 
accessibility, generosity to his servants and the 
poor and his steady concern for peace and 
justice. All agree in emphasizing his intel- 
ligence, determination and industry. Henry 
respected courage and brains; and the atmo- 
sphere of his court was throughout one of dis- 
cussion, argument and open criticism. Perhaps 
Walter Map and Gerald of Wales exaggerated 
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the degree of freedom of speech they enjoyed, 
but it was a court which never hardened into 
formality or pomposity. Walter Map could 
insult the chancellor—Henry’s illegitimate son 
—to his face and get away with it ; bishop 
Hugh of Lincoln could withstand the king, 
remind him that he was descended from 
bastard stock and yet go on to win both his 
point and the king’s favour ; the treasurer could 
plainly record his disapproval of certain aspects 
of royal policy. Henry’s ascendancy was 
recognized by friends and enemies alike. 
Walter Map made the point when he com- 
mented to Ranulf Glanvill, the Justiciar, on 
the despatch with which a poor man received 
judgment against a rich one in the Exchequer. 
Glanvill agreed complacently, adding that the 
Exchequer was quicker about its business than 
the bishops. Map admitted the justice of the 
comparison, but had the last word when he 
pointed out that Glanvill and his colleagues 
would be just as slow if the king were as far 
removed from them as the Pope from the 
bishops. Nor was it in matters of justice alone 
that Henry’s personal intervention was felt. 
He intervened personally in the audit of sheriffs’ 
accounts in 1163 ; he inspected charters him- 
self and determined their validity ; and on his 
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return to England in 1170 after an absence of 
four years he ordered a comprehensive inquiry 
into local administration, baronial and royal. 
And he was careful to keep all major appoint- 
ments in his own hands. Henry’s determination 
to enforce his personal control meant that his 
itinerant headquarters was constantly on the 
move. Officials and suitors alike complained of 
Henry’s restless energy and his sudden, un- 
predictable moves. His rapid moves in April 
1172 provoked the bewildered Louis of France 
to complain that “‘ the king of England is now 
in Ireland, now in England and now in Nor- 
mandy, seeming to fly rather than to travel by 
horse or ship.” And this same metaphor of 
flying was applied by William of Newburgh to 
Henry’s lightning march from Rouen to Dol in 
Brittany in August 1173. 

Contemporary accounts of Henry’s itinerant 
headquarters and of his fondness for hawking 
and hunting may suggest that he tried to govern 
his territories from the saddle, supplementing 
the deficiencies of settled, ordered routine by 
tours of personal supervision. This is partly 
true ; and yet Henry’s reign saw the immensely 
rapid and successful development of bureau- 
cracy. Peter of Blois likened the multitude of 
Henry’s ministers and officials to a plague of 
locusts. A modern scholar has rather un- 
charitably described the Dialogue of the 
Exchequer as “ the first description by a civil 
servant of the whole theory and practice of red 
tape.” Was Henry a despot ceaselessly on the 
march ? Or was he the architect of bureau- 
cratic government, the founder of the jury 
system and of the rule of law ? Neither alter- 
native is valid, for Henry’s qualities were 
complex, and the emphasis of his policies 
changed several times during his reign. Like 
Queen Elizabeth I, he had enjoyed the double 
advantage in his youth of a good education and 
political adversity. He learnt to appreciate the 
value of trained intelligence, the application of 
logic to tested facts ; and in his visits to England 
during the Anarchy he acquired first-hand 
knowledge of the problems and the politics of 
the country. His political adroitness in 1153 
showed that he had few illusions and unlimited 
confidence. 

The historians who wrote in the 1180's 
credited Henry with an elaborate and compre- 


hensive programme of reform as early as 1153 : 
the resumption of royal rights, the restoration 
of all estates wrongfully seized, the destruction 
of all adulterine castles, the disbanding of the 
alien mercenaries and far-reaching legal, 
administrative and financial reforms. It would 
be remarkable indeed if Henry at the age of 
twenty had formulated such a programme and 
even more remarkable that he should have 
gained power on it. In reality, during the 
chancellorship of Becket, from 1155 to 1162, 
Henry devoted himself cautiously but energe- 
tically to two main ends : the piecemeal resump- 
tion of lands and castles within his territories, 
and the protection and pushing forward of his 
frontiers. During these years very little was 
done to overhaul and improve the methods of 
administration. Revenues were attenuated and 
in arrears, despite the work of Nigel of Ely at 
the Exchequer. Henry was economical : save 
for the Toulouse campaign, he left the extra- 
vagance and display to Becket and was later to 
present him with a heavy bill. It was in these 
years that Henry borrowed heavily from the 
Flemish financier and moneylender, William 
Cade ; and it was in these years that the 
difficulties and delays of litigation were vividly 
illustrated by the famous law-suit of Richard of 
Anesty. 

The twelve years from Becket’s appointment 
as archbishop of Canterbury in 1162 to Henry’s 
victory over the rebels in 1174 form the most 
decisive and the most dramatic phase of the 
reign. In them fell the whole course of the 
conflict with Becket, the major measures of 
the Assize of Clarendon, the Inquest of Knight 
Service and the Inquest of Sheriffs, the con- 
quest of Ireland and the assertion of control 
over Brittany and Scotland. Henry’s intention 
was that Becket, combining the offices of 
primate and chancellor, should be his agent in 
co-ordinating and disciplining both church and 
state : he was looking for a personal solution 
to the problems of administrative centraliza- 
tion. Becket’s refusal to play the réle intended 
for him led Henry to turn to other men and, 
with their co-operation, to devise other and 
more fruitful solutions. These men—Richard 
of Ilchester, Geoffrey Ridel, John of Oxford, 
Ranulf Glanvill and their many colleagues— 


- brought the new learning of the schools to bear 
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From “ A Thirteenth-Century Life of St. Thomas ” 


The young Henry, Son of the King, crowned at Westminster in Becket’s absence, 1170 
HENRY II (right) waits on him at the coronation banquet 


on the problems of government. When 
Abelard had laid down his new critical principles 
he had written that “ the first key to wisdom is 
the assiduous or frequent asking of questions 
by doubting we come to inquiry 
( inquisitio ”), and through inquiry we per- 
ceive the truth (‘veritatem’).” It is no 
accident that these words “ inquisitio” and 
** veritas” or “‘ rei veritas,” the truth of the 
matter, are the reiterated keywords of Henry’s 
assizes and express their fundamental principles. 
We can appreciate what Peter of Blois meant 
when he wrote that “ with the king of England 
there is school every day, constant conversation 
of the best scholars and discussion of 
questions.” 
Henry and his ministers did not begin with 
a complete and rigid set of principles, and 
there was much experimenting with the 
methods and machinery of government down to 
the last days of the reign. Nevertheless certain 
general principles characterized the work of 
reconstruction and innovation. First, there was 
the principle of bureaucracy itself, the devising 
of effective rules and routines and the widest 
possible extension of these in order to leave 
Henry and his chief ministers free for the 
pressing issues of high policy—the problems of 
war, diplomacy and politics. An insistence on a 


comprehensive and uniform drill runs through 
all the great measures from the Constitutions of 
Clarendon to the Assize of Arms. When 
Henry set up a central court in 1178, it was 
expressly provided that if any question arose 
among the five members of the court which 
they could not settle among themselves, then, 
but only then, was it to be taken to the king. 
Henry had learnt how to delegate power with- 
out losing it. A second general principle was to 
base administration, law and taxation on the 
relevant and tested facts. Here the technique 
employed was that of the inquest, the drawing 
up of questionnaires and the employment of 
agents of the central government to put these 
questions to the men on the spot who knew the 
facts and were under oath to reveal them. This 
technique was used to ascertain military 
obligations, to purge the local administration, 
to detect criminals, to settle civil cases and to 
shift the basis of taxation from conventional 
assessments to real incomes. 
phase of the reign opened with Henry taking 
his stand against Becket on the ground of 
custom, he and his ministers were soon openly 
appealing to reason against custom. In Glanvill 
there is a clear and constant emphasis on the 
rationality of the law of the king’s court, as 
opposed to the uncertainties and confusions of 


Again, if this 
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custom. Similarly, in the Dialogue of the 
Exchequer, the Treasurer sought to give not 
merely a description but a rational explanation 
and justification of the financial system and 
methods. Again and again in this work, the 
pupil is made to ask for reasons. At one point, 
when the master has entered into an historical 
digression, the pupil objects that : “ I submit 
with all respect that this point should be 
argued and not decided by precedents.” 

But after his victory over the rebels in 1174, 
Henry began to lay more stress on his own 
arbitrary will as the final source of authority, 
always sustaining the routine of government 
and capable of overriding it at need. His sons 
exasperated him and he grew suspicious even 
of his old ministers, preferring to use the 
agents of his private household. At home 
opposition was mounting on the issues of the 
royal forests, the position of the Jews, arbitrary 
arrests and confiscations and the tight royal 
control over the church and the boroughs. 
Abroad, Henry’s enemies were growing stronger 
and his son-in-law, Henry the Lion, was an 
exile at his court. He gave a sharp and under- 
standably testy refusal to a request that he or 
one of his sons should come to the rescue of the 
Holy Land. He died embittered and humiliated; 
for, three weeks before, he was forced to retreat 
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before the troops of Philip Augustus and of 
his own son and successor, Richard, leaving 
Le Mans, his birthplace, in flames. But even 
in his last years he worked consistently for 
peace within his own dominions and western 
Europe. In 1182 he negotiated a settlement 
between France and Flanders ; and in the 
same year sought to appease the restless ambi- 
tions of his eldest son by a liberal allowance. 
In 1184 he was able to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between Barbarossa and Henry the Lion. 
In 1185 he refused to take the cross ; but he 
did send money for the defence of the crusad- 
ing states, so much that the army which faced 
Saladin at Hattin was paid from Henry’s 
treasure. 

It would be wrong to claim that all achieved 
in his reign had been achieved by Henry. It 
would be wrong, too, to ignore his faults : his 
hot temper, his autocratic assertion of his 
arbitrary will and his bitter resentment of what 
he considered ingratitude or obstinacy, as in 
Becket. But if he often lost his temper, he 
never lost his nerve. He had a very strong sense 
of a ruler’s responsibilities ; and his astonishing 
energy was reinforced by great political skill 
and, above all, by his power to enlist and to 
direct men who brought reason and intelligence 
to bear on the work of government. 





From “ A Thirteenth-Century Life of St. Thomas " 
BECKET embarks for England, 1170, but is warned of the dangers awaiting him 
by an emissary of the Count of Boulogne 
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Monument in Wanstead Church to SIR JOSIAH CHILD 

(1630-99), merchant and Governor of the East India 
Company 





By J. H. PLUMB 


The Mercantil 


Interest 


the number of British merchants had been 

growing and so, too, had their wealth and 
power. The long wars with France, which had 
been a consequence of the revolution of 1689, 
had given the wealthier merchants a chance to 
make large fortunes and to consolidate their 
economic position. By the time Walpole entered 
politics the commercial life of London was 
dominated by a small group of financiers of 
immense wealth. These men were not only 
directors of the Bank of England but were also 
the controllers of the East India Company, the 
Africa Company and Levant Company. They 
owned blocks of Londor. property ; they dabbled 
in mortgages; they spread their money in land; 
wherever there was gain or security for money, 
they were investors and buyers. The extent of 
their wealth is undiscoverable. Sir James 
Bateman, one-time Governor of the Bank of 
England, Sub-Governor of the South Sea Com- 
pany, director of the East India Company, gave 
his daughters £10,000 each for their portions. 
He bequeathed his eldest son an estate in 
Herefordshire, his second an estate in Kent and 
his youngest an estate in Essex. They were all 
given houses and property in London. The 
grand-children were not forgotten, careful pro- 
vision being made to permit them to use free of 
charge the slate and stone from his quarries in 
Durham in addition to their legacies in estates. 
Largesse was scattered to the poor of half a 
dozen parishes and Sir James was wise enough 
to make provision in his will for his executors to 
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SthE RISE OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT AFTER 1689 


“ By the time Walpole entered politics, in 1701, 


the commercial life of London was dominated by a 


small group of financiers of immense wealth.” 


THE 


have a book-keeper at £50 per annum.' His son 
acquired the social distinction which his wealth 
commanded. He married the daughter of 
Charles, Earl of Sunderland, and in 1725 be- 
came the first Viscount Bateman; true, the 
viscounty was only of Ireland, for George I had 
strong prejudices about birth, but it was suffi- 
cient to obliterate the stigma of trade. Nor was 
Sir James Bateman’s reputation for wealth con- 
fined to London; his name was good security 
in Antwerp, Holland and Germany.” Bateman 
was an extremely rich man but he was not 
unique. Sir Josiah Child held over £50,000 
India stock in 1691, and India was only one of 
his many interests.* Or there was Sir Robert 
Clayton, the scrivener, who held mortgages on 
the estates of half the nobility of Surrey and 
Sussex. He was rich enough to buy the manor 
of Bletchingley and with it the right to return 
two members of Parliament, and so rich that, 
although he was an intolerable nuisance as a 
Commissioner of Customs, he was too powerful 
to be dismissed. 

““ Besides these imputations of corruption 
and partiality to his old fellow servants, however 
unfit and disaffected they are,” wrote Sir John 
Somers bitterly in 1694, “ he does continually 
insist so stiffly and unreasonably against re- 
forming any errors or abuses that are practised 
in the office, that it is sufficient to say a thing is 

1 PCC Tenison 109. Bateman d. 10 Nov., 1718. 

2 HMC, Portland MSS, IV, 559, 560, 583. 

3K. G. Davies, “* Joint Stock Investment in the 


Late Seventeenth Century,” Ec. Hist. Rev. (19§2), 
IV, II Series, 297. 
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an ancient custom, to ingage him blindly to 
espouse it, so that while he remains no reforma- 
tion can be hoped for in that office.’”* 
Shrewsbury, Sunderland, Godolphin and 
Trenchard, in fact all of King William’s leading 
ministers, agreed with Somers, yet much as 
they hated the obstinate and caniankerous old 
man, they dared not recommend his dismissal. 
They left the decision to the King. Clayton, 
however, had lent William III £30,000. He 
remained in office for a further three years, 
until, goaded beyond endurance, the ministers 
secured his dismissal. These merchants were 
comparable to the Carnegies, Huntingtons and 
Mellons of the great age of American capitalism. 
Like them they had their favoured charities. 
Edward Colston, a Bristol slave trader, besides 
making vast and generous endowments for 
schools and alms-houses in his native town also 
left legacies to augment thirty parishes and 
nineteen charity schools elsewhere, but he 
hedged about his charities with the utmost care 
4 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1694-5, 244, cf. also DNB and 
D. C. Coleman, “‘ London Scriveners and the Estate 
Market in the Late Seventeenth Century,” Ec. Hist. 
Rev., IV, II Series (1952), 221. All directors of com- 
panies and fellows of colleges will sympathize with 
Somers’ exasperation and recognize the note of 
helpless frustration to which he had been reduced by 
obstinacy, pedantry and the authority of age, at once 
self-righteous and corrupt. Clayton raised to himself, 
wife and dead child one of the most beautiful of the 
sepulchral monuments of the Augustan age. It is at 
Bletchingley, cf. K. A. Esdaile, English Church 
Monuments, 28. He was also a generous benefactor of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. Earlier in life he had received 


a royal pardon for extorting more than six per cent 
interest on loans. 
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to prevent the possibility of any of his bene- 
volence reaching a dissenter.» Such merchants 
could live on a scale comparable to that of the 
richest members of the aristocracy. Sir Josiah 
Child’s son built Wanstead House, the largest 
residence in England until Vanburgh completed 
Castle Howard. ‘“ Some merchants,” wrote 
César de Saussure in 1727, “ are certainly far 
wealthier than many sovereign princes of 
Germany and Italy. They live in great state; 
their houses are richly furnished, their tables 
spread with delicacies.”® They formed an 
aristocracy of wealth, in many ways as narrow 
and as exclusive as the aristocracy of birth into 
which their daughters so frequently married.’ 
They were drawn to the government rather than 
the Court. They were willing to forgo the 
passions of party strife and throw in their lot 
with any group of politicians who could give 
security to an administration. Their natural 
allies were the courtiers who, like them, pre- 
ferred to avoid extremes for the sake of stable 
government. They looked to Godolphin or 
Harley rather than to Bolingbroke or Wharton, 
and in Walpole they found a man entirely after 
their own heart—compliant, unadventurous, 
careful on the pence—at least, in public policy 
if not in pursuit of his own career. England 
was prosperous; they were rich; plots, riots, 
rebellions, and in Walpole’s day, even wars, 
were to be deplored. There was a rich cake and 
few of them to eat it. 

Just as this great but narrow aristocracy of 
wealth dominated London, so smaller oligarchies 
dominated the commercial cities of the pro- 
vinces. Bristol was controlled by its sugar and 
tobacco magnates and the princes of the slave 
trade—the Colstons, Days, Yates and Youngs. 
Hull was firmly in the hands of the Baltic and 
Dutch merchants, the Maisters, Ramsdens and 
St. Quintins; Newcastle in the hands of the 
Blacketts, Liddells and Ridleys, the lords of the 
coal trade. King’s Lynn was just as firmly under 
the sway of Walpole’s relatives, the Turners. 


5 PCC Buckingham 236, pr. 18 December 1721. 
His will runs to thirty-three pages; he insisted on 
being escorted to his grave by the old men and women 
from his almshouses and by the boys from his charity 
school. 

6 César de Saussure, A Foreign View of England 
in the Reigns of George I and George II, 217. 

7Two of Sir Josiah Child’s granddaughters 
became duchesses. 





King’s Lynn thrived in the late seventeenth 
century. The draining of the fens opened up 
new, rich farming land whose products found 
their way down the Ouse. The improvements 
in its navigation—by 1700, barges could reach 
Bedford and Cambridge—made the port a con- 
venient entry for much trade to the East Mid- 
lands. Until the 1730s, when the silting of the 
harbour led to a sharp decline in its prosperity, 
King’s Lynn enjoyed boom conditions in which 
many families made their fortunes. Coal, wine, 
consumption goods of all kinds were shipped 
through Lynn, and in exchange corn, hides, 
hay and some woollen goods were exported to 
home and foreign markets. It was in wine that 
the Turners had first made their money.* John 
Turner, the son of a Norfolk attorney of 
modest means, founded his fortune in story- 
book fashion. Apprenticed to a Cambridge 
vintner, he married his master’s widow and 
immediately moved to Lynn. There his brother, 
Charles, was already well established as an 
attorney. They prospered, indeed they pros- 
pered exceedingly. They became aldermen, 
and were mayors not once but several times. 
They built splendidly, fine houses for them- 
selves and costly public buildings for the town’s 
comfort and embellishment. In politics they 
were all discretion. John Turner shared the 
representation of Lynn with his friend Samuel 
Tayler, another vintner; discreetly they avoided 
the perils of Exclusion politics. Together on 
their knees they surrendered their town’s 
charter to James II and in return received the 
accolade. But this did not prevent Sir John 
from promptly deserting his King for William 
of Orange in 1689, thereby keeping his seat in 
Parliament and his control of the borough. As 
became men of wealth, the Turners planted 
themselves out in the country, buying estates 
at Warham, taking others on lease or mortgage 
at Crostwight and Great Dunham. Sir John, 
too, had the pleasure of seeing his nephew marry 
into one of the greatest of the Norfolk families, 
the Walpoles. It was natural that so dis- 


8 For Lynn and its merchants cf. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence, “‘ The Merchants of Lynn,” Supplement 
to Blomefield’s Norfolk, ed. C. Ingleby, and B. 
Mackerell, The History and Antiquities of King’s 
Lynn (1736). For Newcastle and Durham cf. E. 
Hughes, North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
151-257. 
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Gardens laid out at Wanstead by Sir Josiah Child, from an engraving of 1715 


tinguished a nephew should join him in the 
representation of Lynn and add to the family 
honours by becoming a baronet. By the time 
he was seventy, Sir John had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his family had no rival in Lynn; 
feeling his age and knowing his place, he readily 
resigned his seat, as soon as it was demanded of 
him, to Walpole; without the Turner influence 
Walpole would never have enjoyed the com- 
plete security of tenure of his seat in Parliament. 
By wealth and by persistent attention to local 
politics, the Turners, in alliance with families 
into which they married, became as powerful 
and as unassailable as the Childs or Batemans 
in London. 

“The vested interests of these families,” 
writes their historian, “‘ stretched like the ten- 
tacles of an octopus in, over and around the 
entire life of the borough in all its aspects— 


commerce, politics, customs, law, all fell within 
their compass.”’® 

These great merchants, metropolitan and 
provincial, acquired so much power and so 
much wealth that it induced in them great 
caution, a desire to avoid change, and a pas- 
sionate adherence to any administration which 
avoided risk. Subservient to authority, they 
deplored the buccaneering spirit which had 
created, and was creating, that vast revolution 
in trade in which the strength and greatness of 
England lay. 

Broadly speaking, these men lacked passion 
in politics; they were close kin to the Vicar of 
Bray and moved from discreet toryism to dis- 
creet whiggery as occasion demanded. For them 
Walpole’s ministry, once established, was all 
excellence. It offered years of untroubled 


®H. F. Bradfer-Lawrence, op. cit., 155. 
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“ Truculent, courageous, aggressive men”’; 
THOMAS PITT (1653-1726), grandfather of Chatham, 
who “‘ made a couple of fortunes before he was thirty.” 
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security and peace. Their contentment was 
disturbed only by their own colleagues. 

Some merchants, some of the very richest, 
were not content with Walpole’s world. They 
were restless for greater power and greater 
wealth. They were happy in Marlborough’s 
war, distressed by Utrecht, and in the ’twenties 
and *thirties bewildered by Walpole’s forbear- 
ance to France and Spain. They were alive to 
the opportunities of their age. Many were 
truculent, courageous, aggressive men like 
“* Diamond ” Pitt, Chatham’s grandfather, who 
defied the East India Company, damned its 
monopoly of trade, and made a couple of for- 
tunes before he was thirty.'° The early eigh- 
teenth century offered glorious opportunities 
for quick wealth. England’s trade had expanded 
with great rapidity towards the end of the 
seventeenth century; not only was it brisk in 
exports, but the favourable trade balance 
stimulated the home market and home indus- 
tries. There were insufficient outlets for capital 
investment and this gave rise to extravagant 
projects long before the South Sea Bubble." 
In consequence there was money, and money 
to spare, for exotics, and the consumption of 
tea, coffee, chocolate, new muslins and calicoes 
from the East rose quickly. Men in commerce 
or industry profited most and the gentry with 
high taxes and insecure rents least; and it was 
natural that the appetite of traders and manu- 
facturers should be whetted. The expansion 
of English wealth could not proceed too rapidly 
for them. They were impatient of any foreign 
policy which curbed their aggressive spirit; 
they hated the great chartered companies from 
which they were excluded; they undermined 
the Elizabethan legislation which protected 
their journeymen from exploitation. They were 
impatient of authority, hence their natural 
sympathies were whig, although they were op- 
posed to Walpole, who, they felt, betrayed their 
interests by the appeasement of Spain and 
friendship with France. Many of them, parti- 
cularly provincial merchants, were drawn to 
those forms of protestantism which encouraged 
individual judgment. And amongst them, too, 
lingered the puritan attitude to life with its 
stress on plain living, thrift and hard work, for 


10 Cf. J. H. Plumb, Chatham, 1-3. 
11K. G. Davies, op. cit. 
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the most aggressive merchants were of the 
middling sort. And, as is natural with men, 
they were not above denouncing the morals and 
fashions of those from whom their wealth was 


derived. 

“We are fond of French clergymen, French 
goods and French fashion$ though mere trifles, 
shittlecocks and gaw-gaws,” wrote Ambrose 
Barnes, merchant of Newcastle. ‘*‘ No inventions 
please us unless they be French made, and, like 
their apes, we imitate their garb and their house- 
keeping. Their toothdrawers and their barbers 
are our admired surgeons. We are mad upon 
French music, French players, French misses, 
French dancing-masters, French language, French 
airs, French legs, French hats, French grimaces 
and compliments.’’!* 


Barnes and his kind hated the luxury of the 
Court and the corruption of government, for 
they deplored its sophistication. They busied 
themselves with the morals of the poor whose 
discipline and capacity for honest toil meant so 
much to them. They concerned themselves 
with the social content of religion, giving warm 
support to all religious societies bent on the 
reformation of manners. Some extended their 
benevolence to include the support of charity 
schools, where small boys were taught the 
elements of book-keeping and girls those of 
domestic service. Aggressive, suspicious, hard- 
fisted, relentless in the pursuit of wealth, they 
were the sinews of England’s trade. 

They were, of course, a large and amorphous 
class, lacking the unity and self-consciousness 
of the aristocracies of birth or wealth, or even 
of the gentry; thus their attitude to politics, 
although coherent on the broad issues, became 
less predictable on specific questions. As most 
of them were freeholders, they created the 
factor of uncertainty in those parliamentary 
elections which could not be controlled by 
patronage. Because they were literate and had 
leisure to read, they were the target for the 
stream of political propaganda which poured 
from the Press. As far as there was a public 
opinion, they, with the gentry, formed it. 
Because of the fascination of the art of patronage 
and political management, their significance for 
eighteenth-century politics had been overlooked 
by recent historians. Yet the struggle for their 
support gives life, vitality and meaning to 
political history of the eighteenth century. 


12 The Memoirs of Ambrose Barnes, Late 
Merchant and Sometime Alderman of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Surtees Soc. (1866), 225. 
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“ It is sufficient to say a thing is an ancient custom to 
ingage him blindly to espouse it” 
SIR ROBERT CLAYTON (1629-1707), 
Detail of the monument at Bletchingley 
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tion and in the virtues of British liberty 

pervaded every class and opinion in the 
eighteenth century. The chorus of praise is 
unanimous from Rule Britannia to Cowper’s 
Letters, from Horace Walpole, the son of the 
great Whig Minister, to the Tory Sir Walter 
Scott, who contrasted “our noble system of 
masculine freedom” with the unfortunately 
different arrangements that existed in France. 
Today the pre-reform constitution is generally 
regarded either as a sham or a joke, as an engine 
of class domination, or as the slightly comic 
result of our ancestors’ lack of political sophis- 
tication. How is it possible to reconcile these 
two views ? Do we really understand the 
eighteenth-century constitution so much better 
than those who lived under it ? Is our view of 
liberty so much more penetrating than that of 
Gibbon and Burke, of Sir Walter Scott and 
Fielding ? We tend to see the old constitution 
‘through the eyes of the nineteenth-century 
reformers, rather than as it appeared to con- 
temporaries before the French Revolution ; 
but there is an even more fundamental diver- 
gence ; we criticize it in the light of a 
theory of representative government that 
nearly every Englishman in the eighteenth 
century rejected. 

The modern theory, from which present 
electoral arrangements are derived, was charac- 
terized by Dicey’ as resting upon two 
principles : “ The first, that on the whole each 
man is the best judge of his own affairs ; the 
second, citizens should be looked upon 
primarily as persons, secondly, only as members 
of classes.” Both these principles today would 
receive a very doubtful assent. The older 
theory was based on the existence of classes ; 
it was held in the eighteenth century that every 
class and interest was entitled to be represented 
in the House of Commons and that, while no 
class could be allowed to be supreme, property, 
especially landed property, deserved special 
consideration. Before refusing to take such 
a view seriously let the reader consider for 
a moment why property was granted such a 
position. It was because the object of the con- 
stitution was to ensure the liberty of the 


1A. V. Dicey—‘‘ The Balance of Classes” in 
Essays on Reform, 1867. 


A PROFOUND BELIEF IN THE British constitu- 
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Pre- Reform 


Constitution 


By 
DIANA SPEARMAN 


“* Some decent, regulated, pre-eminence, 
some preference given to birth is neither 


unnatural nor unjust, nor impolitic.” 
Edmund Burke 


subject,” and one of the chief bulwarks against 
arbitrary government is the large property- 
owner. Why, it was said, did England have the 
only free government in the world ? Because 
her aristocracy was independent of the court 
and prepared to defend the rights of every 
citizen by maintaining its own. Land was the 
most important kind of property, because it was 
supposed to give its owners a particular interest 
in the stability of the country ; but those 
fortunes acquired by “ industry ” and “ virtue” 
also had their place. The one kind of property 
disliked by “ patriots ” was the fortunes made 
by “nabobs” in India, because these were 
supposed to have no tendency, as had land and 


2“ A land, perhaps the only one in the universe, 
in which political and civil liberty is the very aim 
and scope of the constitution.” Blackstone : Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, 1765. 
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Election scene, Covent Garden, 1784, by R. Dighton 


commercial fortunes, to make their owners the 
foremost champions of the liberty of the subject. 
The property of the poor man was as sacred as 
the property of the rich. “‘ The poorest man in 
his cottage may bid defiance to all the forces 
of the Crown. It may be frail—its roof may 
shake—the winds may blow through it—the 
storm may enter—but the King of England 
cannot enter. All his force dare not cross the 
threshold of the ruined tenant.” (Lord 
Chatham, 1777.) 

Although property and birth were to be 
given their due weight, other interests were not 
to be neglected. Blackstone said : “ The poli- 
tical writers of antiquity will not allow more 
than three regular forms of government.” Nor 
will the political writers of today. But the con- 
stitutional theorists of the eighteenth century 
genuinely believed that they had discovered a 


form of government that combined the advan- 
tages of aristocracy, democracy and monarchy 
without the corresponding disadvantages. 
Blackstone was not a great thinker ; nor, it is 
said, a good lawyer ; but he represents what 
educated, or even uneducated, people in the 
eighteenth century believed better than more 
original writers : 


In a democracy, where the right of making 
laws resides in the people at large, public virtue, 
or goodness of intentions, is more likely to be 
found, than either of the other qualities of 
government. Popular assemblies are frequently 
foolish in their contrivance, and weak in their 
execution ; but they generally mean to do the 
thing that is right and just, and have always a 
degree of patriotism or public spirit. In aris- 
tocracies there is more wisdom to be found, than 
in any other frames of government ; being 
composed, or being intended to be composed, 
of the most experienced citizens ; but there is less 
honesty than in a republic, and less strength 


From: ‘* Memorials of A. V. Dicey," ed. R. S. Rait, 1925 
** We tend to see the old constitution through the eyes of 
the 19th century ”’—such as those of A. V. Dicey 

(1835-1922) 


than in a monarchy. A monarchy is indeed the 
most powerful of any, all the sinews of govern- 
ment being knit together ; and united in the 
hands of the prince ; but then there is imminent 
danger of his employing that strength to improvi- 
dent or oppressive purposes. 

For, as with us, the executive power of the 
laws is lodged in a single person, they have all the 
advantages of strength and dispatch, that are to 
be found in the most absolute monarchy ; and 
as the legislature of the kingdom is entrusted to 
three distinct powers, entirely independent of 
each other : first, the king ; secondly, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, which is an aristocratical 
assembly of persons selected for their piety, their 
birth, their wisdom, their valour, or their 
property ; and, thirdly, the house of commons, 
freely chosen by the people from among them- 
selves, which makes it a kind of democracy. 


In accordance with this theory of the 


separate and independent powers, the Crown 
and the House of Lords possessed then a 
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position that they have since lost. The govern- 
ment was supposed to be, in more than a con- 
ventional sense, the King’s Government, and 
organized opposition was considered factious 
and therefore not really respectable. Not that 
this prevented opposition ; it merely prevented 
it from taking an organized form and con- 
tributed to the incoherent nature of parties in 
the House of Commons. The King’s choice of 
Ministers was, in theory, quite unrestricted ; 
there was, for instance, no obligation on him to 
choose Ministers from one political party. In 
practice he had to choose men who would work 
together or, at least, men whose views were not 
diametrically opposed, although the unanimity 
of an eighteenth-century Cabinet was by no 
means complete. In addition to this, it was 
impossible for the King’s influence alone to 
keep Ministers in power if they were not 
acceptable to the House of Commons, and 
during moments of political excitement he was 
forced to take public opinion into account as 
well. Besides his strictly constitutional preroga- 
tives, the King had an influence on the House of 
Commons because, like other great landowners, 
he had his own pocket boroughs, and the 
patronage at the disposal of the Crown enabled 
him to “oblige” Members of Parliament, 
whether they wanted a sinecure for themselves, 
a commission in the Army or Navy for a son, or 
some humbler position for an old servant. It 
was this unconstitutional “ influence ” against 
which the Whigs were always inveighing. 

The House of Lords, of course, still pos- 
sessed all its original powers, and its hold on 
the Government was increased by the influence 
of peers who were also great landowners in the 
boroughs. A proportion of Members of Parlia- 
ment were always the nominees of peers. This 
did not mean, as it would today, that their 
every vote was decided beforehand; the condi- 
tions of eighteenth-century politics gave a great 
deal of latitude to the individual Member, 
even when his “ patron ” did not expressly say 
that the acceptance of his offer of a seat in 
Parliament involved no obligations. In most 
cases, it was accepted in a general way that these 
Members would support the Minister, or 
Ministers, that their patron supported; and 
the system was used to build up connections 
that had the same kind of influence in the 























































House of Commons as “ groups” have had 
within parties at other times. Sometimes these 
“ groups ” were based simply on the further- 
ance of each other’s interests, sometimes on a 
common attitude to policy. The somewhat 
peculiar relationship between Peers and Com- 
mons made a clash between the two Houses 
most unlikely. 

The concept of the mixed government was 
not only seen in the theory of the three powers 
equal and independent, but also in the franchise 
arrangements which seem so extraordinary 
today. Everyone knows that, in 1793, 154 
individuals returned 307 Members; that 
Cornwall had 21 boroughs with two Members 
each and two County Members—only two less 
than the whole of Scotland—and that the 
Members for these boroughs were chosen by 
453 electors. It is not so often remembered that 
13 constituencies had what amounted to man- 
hood suffrage, and that in Liverpool and the 
City of London the ancient peculiarity of their 
franchise arrangements might exclude the rich, 
not the poor. In Liverpool, the franchise was 
primarily confined to journeymen-shipwrights, 
their sons and those who had been apprenticed 
to them, and excluded, as Oldfield indignantly 
complained, “ all those who paid the taxes and 
served the public offices.” In the City of 
London, the franchise was confined to members 
of Livery Companies ; a small retailer might, 
therefore, have a vote, while a great merchant 
was without one. In other towns, Leicester for 
example, anyone could vote who was not 
receiving public assistance and was not em- 
ployed by the government. In Preston, all the 
inhabitants could vote ; indeed, not only the 
inhabitants, but, until 1782, anyone who had 
spent the night before the poll in the town. 
The more solid citizens made several attempts, 
by petition to the House of Commons, to get 
the franchise restricted, maintaining that “ in- 
habitants” did not legally mean all the 
inhabitants. The House of Commons, how- 
ever, decided that it did. In other towns, the 
franchise was as eccentrically narrow. In Bath, 
it was vested in the Mayor and the common 
councillors, who numbered 30. 

The County franchise was also wide, because 
the qualification dated from Henry VI and, 
being a property qualification, had become more 
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and more democratic as the value of money fell. 
The elector in the Counties was the 40s. free- 
holder ; and the definition of a freeholder was 
not, as might have been supposed, the owner 
of a freehold but included leaseholds for life 
and mortgages ; apparently even the right to a 
pew in church might be sufficient. In some 
Counties the electorate was large. In Yorkshire, 
in 1751, it was over 15,000 ; and Yorkshire was 
famous for its independence and for the 
elevated character of the representatives it sent 
to Parliament, culminating in the sainted 
Wilberforce. 

The kind of borough best remembered 
today, the rotten borough, in which the voters 
were so few as to be either dominated com- 
pletely by the landowner or in the market to 
sell their votes to the highest bidder, was an 
accidental result of the shift in population, 
which had created new towns and denuded the 
original constituencies of their inhabitants, 
leaving three, two or even one elector. Many of 
those most attached to the old constitution did 
not wish to keep these boroughs. In the Bill that 
Pitt introduced into the House of Commons 
in 1784, he suggested a plan for buying them 
up and creating new constituencies to replace 
them. But some people defended them, as 
some people defend them even today. Although 
everyone admitted that some owners of rotten 
boroughs simply sold them to the highest 
bidder, and where there was no “ patron ” the 
electors put themselves up for auction—Sud- 
bury, at least, going so far on one occasion as to 
advertise—others looked about for talented 
young men to introduce into politics. Bagehot 
mentions the taunt levelled at Canning that he 
had become a Tory only because, while he was 
still at Oxford, the Tories had offered him a 
seat. He adds : “ The Oxford Liberals of our 
generation are quite exempt from similar 
temptations.”” The sentence has an even more 
poignant ring today. The rotten boroughs were 
supposed not only to give special opportunity 
to talent but also to provide a way for the 
colonies to be represented, the theory being 
that men went to India or the colonies, made a 
large fortune, came back and bought rotten 
boroughs. Shocking as it may be to modern 
ideas, the Members who entered the House by 
buying rotten boroughs were often among the 








From: “ Sir W. Blackstone” by D. A. Lockmiller, 1938 


“* Political and civil liberty is the very aim and scope of 
the constitution; “‘ WILLIAM BLACKSTONE (1723-80) 


most independent and public spirited in Parlia- 
ment. The theory of the franchise as held by 
the ordinary person was summarized many 
times in the debate on the Reform Bill in 1832. 
Lord William Lennox, for example, said : “ By 
the present system the aristocracy is represented 
through the Counties, the colonies and com- 
mercial interests. through the close boroughs, 
the artisan through the votes of the freemen and 
the labourer through the votes of the pot- 
walloper.”” The idea of the House of Commons 
as representative of all interests or classes lasted 
long after 1832. Sir Hugh Cairns said in 1866 : 
“ It is the principle of the English constitution, 
that Parliament should be a mirror—a represen- 
tation of every class ; not according to heads, 
not according to numbers, but according to 
everything which gives weight and importance 
in the world without ; so that the various classes 
of this country may be heard, and their views 
expressed clearly in the House of Commons, 


without the possibility of any one class out- 
numbering or reducing to silence all the other 
classes in the kingdom.” 

These doctrines seem not unreasonable even 
to modern ears ; but theory and practice are 
not always the same. How far did the con- 
stitution really ensure the liberty of the subject ? 
If liberty means freedom from coercion by the 
state, the constitution certainly did protect it 
to an extraordinary degree, to a degree pro- 
bably never known to a society ruled by law, 
either before or since. It was not so much the 
famous separation of powers, which were hardly 
as separate as Montesquieu supposed ; though 
indeed when compared with the concentration 
of power in the hands of the absolute mon- 
archies of the continent, the English constitu- 
tion, with its executive only slightly linked to 
the legislature and its independent judiciary, 
did exhibit a far more marked distribution of 
power between different parts of the govern- 
ment than one might gather from modern 
criticism. The mixed constitution would not, 
however, have been effective in ensuring liberty 
without the “ rights ” of the citizen, the deter- 
mination of every citizen to maintain them and 
the general respect for property. The rights 
were the right to appeal to Parliament for re- 
dress against injury ; the right of any individual 
to petition the Crown ; and the right, if pushed 
too far, to resist the government by force— 
not, of course, a legal, but a moral right. The 
eighteenth-century idea of freedom was not 
democratic. There was no question of every- 
one having equal rights, any more than of their 
having equal incomes. A peer of the realm had 
the right to his seat in the House of Lords, and 
his right to use his influence to get the Members 
he chose elected in any neighbouring borough, 
while his tenant might not even have the right 
to vote. But they were both equally secure from 
arbitrary arrest, and no representative of the 
central government—still less of some local 
authority or nationalized industry—could enter 
their houses without express permission. The 
one exception to this was the power of an exise- 
man to enter a house where he had reason 
to believe smuggled goods were concealed. 
Blackstone himself objected strongly to these 
powers. 

The great deviation from the rule of liberty 
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William III had tried to organize a reserve of 
sailors, which had been resisted by Parliament 
because it was regarded as dangerous to liberty, 
in the same way as a standing army. When 
there was an urgent need for sailors and recruit- 
ment was insufficient, there was, therefore, no 
reserve to fall back on. In spite of this glaring 
exception, the liberty of the subject, safeguarded 
by Habeas Corpus, trial by jury and the liberty 
of discussion was secure. It is sometimes said 
that the press was not free ; and here again we 
meet a contradiction, because the writings of 
the day are full of assertions that the liberty 
of the press is the first bulwark of civil liberty. 
Wilkes began the first number of the North 
Briton by saying : “ The liberty of the press is 
the birthright of a Briton, and is justly esteemed 
the firmest bulwark of the liberties of the 
country.” What was then meant by the liberty 
of the press was the liberty to publish without 
submitting the work to official censorship. 
England was the only European country in 
which there was no censorship ; but the author 
and publisher could be prosecuted if the law 
was infringed. The law of libel interfered more 
with the expression of political opinion than the 
present law ; but it allowed an astonishing 
amount of personal comment and a very wide 
freedom of criticism, especially as intervention 
by the government was capricious and liable to 
be unsuccessful. The chief feeling of the 
modern reader after glancing at Wilkes’s North 
Briton is surprise, not that the government 
took proceedings against Wilkes on the publica- 
tion of No. 45, but that they had not taken 
proceedings long before. He had frequently 
insinuated in no guarded language that the 
Princess Dowager, the mother of George III, 
was Lord Bute’s mistress, and in one number 
compared her with Isabel, Edward II’s wife, 
and Lord Bute to Mortimer. The Morning 
Post, in its radical days, chose to inform its 
readers that it was not true that several ladies 
had sworn to the Prime Minister’s (the Younger 
Pitt’s) parentage of their children. 

This sort of thing may be regarded as mere 
vulgar abuse ; but a serious pamphlet advocat- 
ing armed resistance to the government could 
be published. In 1784, Sir William Jones, the 
distinguished orientalist, published a dialogue 
between a gentleman and a farmer on the 


subject of government, in which the gentleman 
urged the farmer to sign a petition in favour of 
universal suffrage. Having dealt with the 
farmer’s objections that he knew nothing about 
politics, and that it would be more sensible for 
him to leave it to the King and Parliament, the 
gentleman goes on to urge the farmer to prepare 
for armed resistance. 


Gentleman : “ But what if a few great lords or 
wealthy men were to keep the King himself in 
subjection, yet exert his force, lavish his 
treasure, and misuse his name so as to domineer 
over the people and manage the Parliament ? ” 

Farmer : “‘ We must fight for the King and for 
ourselves.” 


The gentleman then points out that it is no 
good trying to fight against bayonets with 
quarterstaves, and that the farmer must provide 
himself with a musket and practise so as to be 
ready to use it when necessary. 

This pamphlet was a subject of a law suit, 
but not on the initiative of the Government. 
It had been shown to the Treasury who had 
refused to prosecute ; but, when the Dean of 
St. Asaph’s republished the pamphlet, a private 
prosecution was instituted, which was finally 
won by the Dean. What makes the Dean’s 
victory so remarkable is that these arguments 
were not addressed to a law-abiding, passive 
population, but to a people only too ready to 
take the law into their own hands if they felt 
that their rights were infringed. Eighteenth- 
century England was a country in which every 
man had rights. The fact that there was no 
attempt to make these rights equal made them 
more definite, and more a man’s own property 
than the rights of a more egalitarian society. 
A frequent cause of the misunderstanding 
of the eighteenth-century atmosphere is a 
confusion between the open and avowed 
preference given to birth and wealth with the 
disguised and sinister influence which capitalists 
are alleged to exercise over liberal govern- 
ments in Marxist theory. When a politician 
can openly say: “ Some decent, regulated, 
pre-eminence, some preference (not exclusive 
appropriation) given to birth is neither un- 
natural, nor unjust, nor impolitic,” it means 
that a majority of those not distinguished by 
birth would agree. 

It is very easy to make a list of quotations 
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From: “Memoirs of the Life of Sir W. Jones,” 


by Lord Teignmouth, 
1806 
SIR WILLIAM JONES, 1746-94, 


Orientalist and advocate of armed resistance 


from eighteenth-century writers to the effect 
that the only function of the people or the lower 
orders was to obey. What is not so often noticed 
is that these sentiments were not put forward 
as a description of the actual state of affairs but 
as an ideal, and that these remarks are not 
recorded to have been made by any practical 
politician—unless Burke is regarded as one. 
They come rather from writers more detached 
from the bustle of the world, particularly from 
clergymen, whether bishops or curates. Con- 
temporary opinion seems to have thought that 
the people had too great, rather than too small, 
an influence on politics. Johnson’s remark 


that the “ King gave Walpole as a Minister to 
the people, and the people gave Pitt as a 
Minister to the King” is famous. Fielding said, 
in a tone of irony indeed, but at the same time 
with a considerable amount of sincerity, that 
“it may seem strange that not one of our 
political writers in their learned treatises on the 


English Constitution should have taken notice 
of any more than three Estates—Kings, Lords 
and Commons ; all entirely passing by in 
silence that very large and powerful body, 
which form the Fourth Estate in this com- 
munity and have been long dignified and dis- 
tinguished by the name of ‘ Mob’.” By the 
same “ mob,” as is clear from the context, he 
was not referring only to the London mob but 
to the working class in general. Eighteenth- 
century government did look at the result of 
elections in the open boroughs and the inde- 
pendent counties with interest, if not with 
anxiety. It was not so much through their 
votes, however, that the working class made 
their opinions felt, as by actual physical 
violence. There were serious riots in 1753 
over the proposal to allow Jews to become 
naturalized citizens, in 1768 over Wilkes, and 
in 1780 under the influence of Lord George 
Gordon’s agitation apart from minor turmoils, 
and fighting over strikes (of which there were 
plenty in the eighteenth century). Minor riots 
were always liable to break out. For example, 
in May 1765 the silk weavers, incensed by the 
rejection of a bill to increase the duty on 
imports of silk, repaired to the House of 
Commons with red and black flags, and finally 
attacked the Duke of Bedford’s house, from 
which they had to be ejected by troops. 

The country towns had riots similar to those 
of London. An extraordinary series of events 
took place in Tiverton in 1765.*° The leading 
wool merchant of the town having just died, the 
labourers became worried about the prospects 
of employment. It was known to them that 
Mr. Baring of Exeter wished to represent the 
town in Parliament and, if he were elected, was 
prepared to live in the town and move his wool 
business there. The right of election lay with 
the Corporation, and the first step apparently 
was to elect Baring as an alderman. At first, 
the Corporation thought the scheme a good 
idea ; but later they decided that Baring’s 
ambition was too wide-ranging and that his 
object was to dominate the whole town. A 
violent conflict then broke out between the 
Society of Combers and Weavers and the 
Corporation. The Combers and Weavers com- 
bined the eighteenth-century technique of 
* Dunsford Historic Memorials of Tiverton, 1791. 
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sacking the Mayor’s house, pulling his nose and 
seizing his wig with the more modern methods 
of a boycott of all those tradesmen who did not 
vote for Baring. The whole episode culminated 
when the Mayor’s country house near Tiverton 
was wrecked by an angry mob. There were 
riots in Nottingham in 1779 after a bill to fix 
wages for framework-knitting had been thrown 
out of the House of Commons, and thousands 
of pounds worth of damage was done. 

As there were no police and few soldiers, it 
is not surprising that governments, whether 
Parliament itself or local corporations, were 
chary of provoking this sort of thing. But it 
seems probable that their resolution was not 
only weakened by their lack of effective power, 
but by the general respect for the right of 
resistance. Charles James Fox, even in the 
middle of the revolutionary war, could say : 
“ If men should be so resolute on their spirit 
of destruction . . . as to pass bills in violent 
opposition to the declared sense of the people 
. .. if my opinion were asked by the people as 
to their obedience . . . it would be a case of 
extremity which would justify resistance and 
the only question would be whether resistance 
was prudent.” This sentiment seems to explain 
the mild sentences imposed both at Tiverton 
and at Nottingham. At Tiverton, the ring- 
leaders were fined 13s. 4d. and sent to prison 
for six months. At Nottingham, the man who 
had incited the mob to burn the house of a 
particularly unpopular employer was fined 
6s. 8d. and sent to prison for three weeks. This 
is a striking contrast to the severity of eigh- 
teenth-century justice in general, and to the 
sentences passed for the same sort of crimes 
during the revolutionary war. 

Quite apart from yielding to force on par- 
ticular occasion, the British Government was 
admitted to be susceptible to public opinion. 
Lord Hardwicke said on the occasion of the 
Government’s capitulation on the anti-Jewish 
question : “ However much the people may be 
misled, yet in a free country I do not think an 
unpopular measure should be proceeded with. 
We should try to treat the people as a skilled 
and humane physician would treat his patient. 
If they nauseate the salutary draught we have 
prescribed, we should think of some other 
remedy, or we should delay administering the 





prescription until time or change of circum- 
stances removes the nausea.” 

Of course, it could be said that public 
opinion in those days did not include working- 
class opinion. The opposition to the Excise 
Bill was general, but it was generally shared 
by the London working class. Sir Robert 
Walpole was seized by the collar as he left the 
House of Commons and was with difficulty 
rescued. On another occasion the Duke of 
Bedford lost his spectacles, and Lord Sandwich 
his wig. 

In the country, public opinion was less 
independent. Although the county franchise 
was wide, voting was open and the smaller 
freeholders were liable to be influenced by 
their landlords, their larger customers, and by 
local magnates of all kinds. A good deal is 
usually said about intimidation by landlords ; 
but a greater obstacle to independence was 
probably the general sentiment shared by the 
tenants themselves that it was their duty to 
vote for the candidate their landlord favoured. 
The usual technique of obliging those who gave 
their votes, which we now call corruption, also 
worked here ; it is probable that “ vote for Mr. 
X and you won’t lose by it ” was more common 
than threats. It may also be remembered that, 
until the accession, or indeed until the middle 
age of George III, the Crown was not popular, 
and the kind of emotion now aroused by the 
King or Queen was in the remoter country 
districts given to local magnates like Lord 
Derby or Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. The 
tenant-landlord relationship was never purely 
economic ; as the view taken by contemporaries 
shows. Akenside, in his ode to Lord Hunting- 
don, published in 1747, compares him with his 
ancestors :— 

*“* From rich domains and subject farms, 

They lead the rustic youth to arms ; 

And kings their stern achievements feared ; 
While private strife their banners reared. 
But loftier scenes to thee are shown 

Where empire’s wide established throne 

No private master fills. 

Where, long foretold, the People reigns ; 
Where each a vassal’s humble heart disdains, 


And judgeth what he sees ; and as he judgeth 
wills. 


Here it be thine to calm and guide 
The swelling democratic tide ; 

To watch the State’s uncertain frame, 
And baffle Faction’s partial aim.” 








There seems no doubt that the people had 
considerable ability to stop the Government 
doing anything to which they strongly objected. 
It seems unlikely that an eighteenth-century 
government would have proceeded with the 
Poor Law Act of 1834 in face of the intense 
popular opposition. The elder Pitt, who was 
perhaps the first English statesman with some 
of the qualities of a democratic politician, cer- 
tainly thought it was worth while to appeal to 
the people. In the King’s Speech of December 
2nd, 1756, composed by Pitt, it was said : “I 
cannot be here unmindful of the sufferings of 
the poorer sort, from the present high price of 
grain and the disturbances which have arisen 
herefrom, and I recommend to you to consider 
all proper provisions for preventing the like 
mischiefs hereafter.” It is not so much that 
eighteenth-century governments were more 
convinced of the rights of the people than 
governments after the Reform Bill, as that dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars and the ensuing 
troubles English government had had to learn 
the technique of repression in order to survive. 
Of this technique, the eighteenth century knew 
nothing at all. It was not only this innocence 
that made it possible for democratic elements 
to obstruct really unpopular measures, but also 
the party system. Eighteenth-century govern- 
ment was not democratic government : it was 
party government; and, when the 

Opposition became aware of the un- 

popularity of any measure, they did all 

they could to encourage hostility and 

to use it against the Government. 
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The agitation against the Excise Bill of 1733 
provides a good example of a spontaneous 
popular revulsion being fanned into a political 
campaign. 

Modern writers find it hard to believe that 
the people had any rights, because even the 
open boroughs were occupied by Whig and 
Tory gentlemen, indistinguishable from those 
who sat for the close and rotten boroughs. It 
was not until the war and the industrial revolu- 
tion that there was any theory to explain that 
poverty and unemployment were caused by 
political institutions and could be remedied by 
political action. Where popular opinion was 
aroused, the open boroughs allowed it to be 
expressed. In Nottingham, in 1776, the Frame- 
work Knitters, who formed the majority of the 
electorate, chose and elected a candidate to 
introduce a bill for fixing wages. In 1832, 
Orator Hunt beat the Whig Home Secretary on 
the unreformed franchise ; and Westminster 
several times returned a Radical candidate 
against the orthodox parties. But, whereas the 
people or the working class in the towns could 
occasionally, at least, prevent things being done, 
they could not, on the other hand, get them 
done. The Nottingham Framework Knitters 
could get a bill presented to Parliament ; they 
could not get it passed. Popular agitation could 
defeat a fiscal measure ; it could not introduce 

taxation to redistribute income. Every- 
one in the eighteenth century would 
have said that this was the most marked 
advantage their constitution had over 
ours. 


By courtesy of 
the British Museum 


Celebration of the postponement of the Excise Bill, 1733 
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Greenwich 


The Royal Naval Hospital, c. 1820-30, by W. P.Kay 





Greenwich has for centuries been associated with the 
Royal Navy, and from 1705 until 1869 
the Royal Naval Hospital was the home of pensioned veterans 


By RICHARD OLLARD 


HE CONNEXION BETWEEN GREENWICH and 

the Navy has been long and persistent. 

It was at Greenwich that Henry VIII 
conducted his early experiments in gunnery 
that were to have such far-reaching effects on the 
development of the warship. It was the same 
king who established the shipyards at Deptford 
and Woolwich, thus placing Greenwich at the 
centre of naval affairs as firmly as Flamsteed 
was to do in the next century when he ran his 
prime meridian through the royal estate. It was 
at Greenwich on May 2oth, 1553, that the court 
and common people cheered Willoughby and 
Chancellor as they set out for that voyage of 
discovery which marked the beginning of Eng- 
land’s expansion overseas. Fifty years later the 
Council were meeting there to organize the 
naval defence of the country against the great 
Armada. In 1657 Blake lay in state at Green- 


wich before making his last voyage up river, as 
Nelson was to do in 1805. Since 1873 the Royal 
Naval College has been the principal seat of 
naval learning and almost, one might say, the 
home of the Navy, if such a word can be used 
of a service whose chief characteristics are 
ubiquity and movement. 

But of all the strands in the rope that binds 
Greenwich to the Navy none is stronger or 
stouter than the charity of Queen Mary which 
in 1694 created the Royal Naval Hospital. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago the first naval 
pensioners appeared at Greenwich. They were 
to be a familiar part of the landscape in their 
blue cocked-hats, tail-coats and breeches until 
1869. For more than a hundred and fifty years 
Greenwich was the home ‘of the Navy in a 
different and perhaps more real sense. It was 
here that the veterans of the Nile and Trafalgar 


Pictures by courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 
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came to spend the last years of their lives. 
Thousand upon thousand of them lie in un- 
marked graves across the road from the hospital. 
Although it is nearly a hundred years since the 
pensioners left, their influence is still to be felt. 
The doorways, with the name of the ward and 
the number of its occupants painted above it in 
Roman figures, the hospital crest, with its motto 
“ Otia Tuta” contrasting pleasantly with the 
more strenuous and intellectual ‘““ Tam Minerva 
Quam Marte ” of the Royal Naval College, are 
among the smaller points that an observant 
visitor might notice. Their most evident legacy, 
of course, is the magnificent procession of 
buildings, unequalled in England and perhaps 
in Europe. 

It is often said that no work of art has ever 
been produced by a committee. Greenwich 
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The Queen put her foot down, and Wren did as he was 
told. Plan of the Hospital buildings 
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Hospital is one of the rare instances of the con- 
trary. During the early years of the work Wren, 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor all sat on the Fabric 
Committee. Wren, it is true, was Surveyor- 
General and almost certainly the author of the 
grand design. But he was already an old man 
when he laid the first stone and soon his atten- 
dance at meetings of the committee became less 
frequent. Much of the work, notably in the 
King William Quarter, is undoubtedly by 
Vanburgh; and he would be a bold man who 
would say how much or how little is to be 


- attributed to Hawksmoor. The later architects, 


Colin Campbell, Ripley, Robert Mylne and 
** Athenian ” Stuart, distinguished as they were, 
did little but carry out a design they had had 
no share in framing. Nevertheless when one 
thinks of what Stuart and William Newton did 
for the interior of the chapel and what Sir James 
Thornhill made of the Painted Hall one cannot 
escape the impression that Greenwich is an 
essentially synoptic work of art. 

Its origins require some explanation. In 
1694 the place was in a forlorn condition. 
Placentia, once the favourite palace of Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth, had lain desolate since the 
outbreak of the civil war. During the interreg- 
num it had been subjected to various degrada- 
tions: part of it had been leased as a biscuit 
factory and part had housed the prisoners of the 
first Dutch war. The only echo of past glory 
had been Blake’s lying-in-state in 1657. When 
Charles II came back he ordered its demolition, 
sparing only the Queen’s House which Inigo 
Jones had finished for Henrietta Maria in 1635. 
To this he proposed to add a King’s Pavilion 
nearer the river, a commission which was ap- 
propriately granted to Inigo’s son-in-law, John 
Webb. This building was finished in 1667 but 
never fitted up. The mere structural work had 
been constantly interrupted for want of money 
and there was little hope that the King would 
ever be able to live there. Nor was the destruc- 
tion of Placentia by any means complete. The 
workmen had raided it for building materials 
but nothing like all of it had gone. In a painting 
of about 1690 it is still there, ruinous and 
peeling. The only building that was then en- 
tirely habitable was the Queen’s House. 

Wren’s first solution of this complicated 
problem was drastic indeed. He proposed to 
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** A work of art produced by a committee; ”’ view of the 
Royal Naval Hospital by Canaletto 


make a clean sweep of everything, Placentia, 
the new King’s Pavilion, even the Queen’s 
House. In his Warrant Design we see one 
immense court, running from the river to a 
central block crowned with a splendid dome. 
But the Queen would have none of it. To des- 
troy the magnificent pleasure houses that had 
cost her grandfather and her uncle money that 
neither could afford was impious and extrava- 
gant. The Queen’s House and the King’s 
Pavilion were to be incorporated into the design 
for the Hospital. Furthermore no building was 
to be allowed to interpose between the Queen’s 
House and the river. After putting her foot 
down firmly for once in her life, the Queen 
died. 

The great architect humbly did as he was 
told. The distance dividing the two colonnades 
corresponds exactly to the front of the Queen’s 
House, and the King’s Pavilion, subsequently 
called King Charles’ Quarter, was to be bal- 
anced by an identical building later known as 
Queen Anne’s Quarter. The dome was split 


into two, one over the ante-chapel and one over 
the vestibule of the Painted Hall, and the colon- 
nades gathered all into a single composition. 

When Dr. Johnson was visiting the place 
with Boswell in 1763 “‘ he remarked that the 
structure of Greenwich Hospital was too mag- 
nificent for a place of charity and that its parts 
were too much detached to make one great 
whole.” His second criticism has not found 
much support but there is a good deal to be said 
for the first. The original purpose of the hos- 
pital was soon overlaid by others. As Macaulay 
suggests in the following passage, it was to serve 
both as a national memorial to Queen Mary 
and an English rival to Les Invalides: 

“Soon an edifice surpassing that asylum 
which the magnificent Lewis had provided for his 
soldiers, rose on the margin of the Thames. . 
few of those who now gaze on the noblest of 
European hospitals are aware that it is a memorial 
of the virtues of the good Queen Mary, of the love 


and sorrow of William, and of the great victory 
of La Hogue.” 


The scale and variety of the plans put before 





the Committee, particularly by Vanbrugh,' 
border on the fantastic. It seems that it was not 
Les Invalides that Greenwich was to rival and 
surpass ; it was to be nothing less than an archi- 
tectural counter-manifesto to the splendour of 
Versailles. The following extract from the 
minutes of the Board of Directors, dated March 
22nd, 1717/18, shows how long these ideas 
persisted: 


“The Board taking notice that the Managers of 
the Works do contrive and execute designs, as 
well in the outward buildings, as in the disposition 
of the Inside, without consulting or advising with 
the Board, Resolved that whoever shall, for the 
future, undertake any schemes or proceed in any 
work, without the approval of the Board first had, 
shall defray the charge of all such works at their 
own expense.” 


The interests of the Pensioners were almost 
lost sight of in the excitement of designing a 
series of buildings worthy of national pride and 
native genius. The Queen had expressed her 
gracious intentions in 1692, the Charter had 
been granted in 1694, the first stone had been 
laid in 1696; but it was not until March 1705 
that the first pensioners were admitted. Besides 
the special causes of delay already indicated 
and the perennial dilatoriness of official action 
there was the question of money. The original 
benefactors had been generous. King William 
had granted £2,000 a year, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury {£500 and so on. John Evelyn, 
himself one of the first subscribers, was 
Treasurer of the hospital and addressed him- 
self to the delicate task of collecting the money 
already promised. The hospital came in for 
some useful windfalls such as the unclaimed 
wealth of convicted pirates. In 1710 Parliament 
made an annual grant of £6,000 from the coal 
duty and in 1707 Robert Osbaldeston gave 
property valued at £20,000. Even so the work 
was constantly held up for lack of funds. By 
1721 things had got so bad that the committee 
ordered an immediate suspension of all further 
building and work was not resumed until 1725. 
George II, however, helped to put affairs on a 
sounder basis. An annual grant of £10,000 was 
made by Parliament in 1728 and in 1735 the 


1 The exuberance of Vanbrugh’s fancy, checked 
by the hospital authorities, found its outlet in two 
houses that he built for himself on Maze Hill, over- 
looking Greenwich Park. ‘ Vanbrugh’s Castle’ or 
‘ Bastille House’ is now a school. But ‘ Mince-Pie 
House ’ was unhappily pulled down at the end of the 
last century. 


hospital received its greatest accession, the 
estates of the Jacobite Earl of Derwentwater 
who had been attainted for his part in the re- 
bellion of 1715. Not all the revenue came from 
public or private generosity. The compulsory 
deduction of sixpence a month from the 
wretched wages of seamen was a mean 
expedient, inappropriate to the ideas of magni- 
ficence and largesse embodied in the hospital. 

The conditions under which the pensioners 
lived sound liberal enough. Besides free 
quarters, food and clothing, they received an 
allowance of a shilling a week. Apart from 
attendance at chapel on Sundays they had no 
duties. Some of the prohibitions were, no 
doubt, irksome to them: they were not allowed 
to swear or to bring spirits into the hospital and 
their wives were only allowed inside the place 
on great festivals, such as the anniversary of 
William’s landing at Torbay. Discipline was 
maintained by a Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, four Captains and eight Lieutenants, 
all well paid and often absentees. Under them 
each ward had a Boatswain assisted by two 
Mates who received eighteenpence and sixpence 
a week extra respectively. The most common 
offence was drunkenness and the usual penalty 
stoppage of pay. 

What did the pensioners think of it all? 
Writing in 1796 one of them describes it thus 
*“ . .. the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, which 
magnificent building is not to be equalled in 
the world, and its endowment is equal to its 
magnificence; its situation is eligible, close by 
the fine river Thames, where ships pass and 
repass ; the air is salubrious, the Park delightful, 
the chapel elegant, the clothing for the pen- 
sioners comfortable, and the provision whole- 
some and plentiful; all of which conspire to 
render life, loaded with infirmities, tolerable, 
if not happy in its decline, ‘ when safe moored 
in Greenwich tier ’.” Not all his fellows would 
have agreed with him. The financial difficulties 
of the married men are sharply defined in the 
following passage from The Greenwich Pen- 
stoners, a work of fiction published under a 
pseudonym in 1843. Clearly the author had 
first-hand knowledge of his subject and may 
well have been one of the officers of the hospital. 
The speaker is one of the Mates: 


“TI gits ony three shillings on pay-days,”’ 
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Pensioners smoking, by Dighton, 1801, when the Hospital housed over 2,000 veterans 


(every two weeks), “and out of that I pays a 
shilling a week fur a room fur my old ‘oman, 
and sixpence fur tea and sugar; then I has to buy 
firing, and all that, out of the rest: and vat can 
yur ’spect to get out of me? Never any of yur 
get married! ” added the little man, with much 
sincerity in his manner. “ I could do well enough 
if it wa’dn that I has to keep the old girl; fur she 
has a wery good appetite, and my allowance aint 
much ven yur comes to make it feed two.” 


The food and drink were one of the com- 


monest causes of complaint. The daily allow- 
ance of beer was four pints.2 Unhappily the 
liquor provided was often so sour and watery that 
it made the old men ill. The brewer was not 
alone in taking advantage of the generally lax 
administration. The butcher supplied meat 

2 Reduced early in the nineteenth century to 


three. Chocolate in the morning and tea in the 
evening took the place of the fourth pint. 











that was too tough and the baker bread baked 
out of musty flour. From time to time an 
energetic Governor would institute an inquiry 
but the habits of corruption were too wide- 
spread to be broken. One butcher made 
£70,000 in twelve years in spite of being con- 
victed and fined for supplying bull-beef, which 
the Pensioners could not eat, for every single 
meat-day in a whole quarter-year. In the 
early years of George III it was found that the 
barber was an absentee, the porter a Poor 
Knight of Windsor, and the cook an ex-porter 
of Clements Inn who had helped Lord Sand- 
wich (then First Lord of the Admiralty) in a 
libel case. 

The civil officers of the hospital—the ‘ pen- 
and-ink men’ as the old seamen called them— 
seem to have left even more to be desired. In 
1772 the steward was dismissed, but not 
punished, for converting £3,500 to his own use. 
Much of this must have gone on entertaining 


Pensioners celebrating anniversary of Battle of the Nile, by George Cruikshank 





if we are to believe the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
complaint that, “ The Routs of the Secretary, 
and other Card Parties, Balls and Assemblies, 
frequently disturb the Pensioners, and render 
the hospital a scene of noise and confusion for 
the greater part of the night. Though it certainly 
was not intended that the several officers in the 
hospital should pass a Life of Abstinence and 
Mortification, yet, the great length to which 
indulgences of this kind have been lately carried, 
strongly shew the necessity for the occasional 
interference of the Government of the house.” 
Conviviality seems to have prevailed, however, 
for the next steward died of drink some 
eighteen months later. His successor, Mr. 
Godby, was a freeholder of Huntingdon, a 
borough controlled by Lord Sandwich. After 
his marriage he fitted up some of the pensioners’ 
quarters for the use of his wife and for two years 
kept a drove of asses in the grounds of the 
hospital in order to provide her with Donkey’s 
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Milk. Godby further distinguished himself by 
thrashing one of the pensioners in the Grand 
Square of the hospital. 

If such brutality was unusual, harshness was 
not. When Rodney was appointed Governor 
in 1765 he found that the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Boys, had forbidden the pensioners to wear 
overcoats, except as a special favour. Boys, who 
had started life as an ordinary seaman, had 
perhaps been somewhat unhinged by his experi- 
ence of twelve days in an open boat without 
food or water after the burning of the Luxem- 
bourg in 1727. Certainly he surrounded himself 
with pictures of this harrowing episode and 
kept the anniversary of his deliverance as a fast- 
day. Rodney’s rebuke to him on this occasion 
was characteristic: 


** T have the greatest respect for you as a man, 
who by the greatest merit has raised himself from 
the station of a foremast man to the rank of an 







Pensioners celebrating Trafalgar Day, engraving after Burnet 1836 
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admiral, a circumstance which not only does you 
the highest honour, but would have led me to 
have expected you as an advocate instead of an 
opposer to such a necessary indulgence. Many of 
the poor men at the door have been your ship- 
mates, and once your companions. Never hurt 
a brother sailor, and let me warn you against two 
things more: the first is, in the future not to 
interfere between me and my duty as governor; 
and the second is, not to object to these brave men 
having great-coats, whilst you are so fond of one 
as to wear it by the side of as good a fire as you 
are sitting by at present. There are very few 
young sailors who come to London without paying 
Greenwich Hospital a visit, and it shall be the rule 
of my conduct, as far as my authority extends, to 
render the old men’s lives so comfortable that the 
younger shall say when he goes away “‘ Who would 
not be a sailor to live as happy as a prince in his 
old age ?” 


In spite of all its shortcomings there can be 
little doubt that the hospital was a blessing to 
the old sailors. Even at its worst it can hardly 
have approached the conditions to which they 
had been accustomed in a man-of-war, condi- 





tions under which some of them had served for 
fifty years, and most of them for thirty or forty. 
Their vitality was amazing. In 1761 there were 
two centenarians in the hospital, one of whom 
could walk to Shooters Hill and back without 
resting—a distance of six miles. An interesting 
example of their continued activity is the cricket 
match played for a thousand guineas in August 
1796 between eleven one-armed and eleven 
one-legged pensioners. The one-legs beat the 
one-arms by 103 “ runnings ” in a two-innings 
match. In 1803 when the hospital contained 
2,410 pensioners, there were 96 over 80, 16 
over 90 and one aged 102. 

In 1814 the hospital reached its full com- 
plement of 2,710. This high figure was main- 
tained until 1849. Then a steady decline set in 
and by 1865 there were only 1,400. Many 
reasons for this suggest themselves : the veterans 
of the great fleets that had defeated Napoleon 
had died off and the post-war navy was much 
smaller; new industries offered new oppor- 


Pensioners in a Pub, by Isaac Cruikshank 


tunities of light work and the increase in national 
wealth made things easier all round. Clearly 
it was not feasible to keep the hospital half- 
empty. The Directors tried to attract more 
pensioners by raising the weekly allowance 
but met with no success. In 1869 a system of 
out-pensions was instituted and the hospital 
was closed. 

So ended a great chapter in the history of 
Greenwich and of the Navy. Engraved on the 
plinth of Rysbrack’s statue of George II in the 
Grand Square are the words: 

“¢ fessos tuto placidissima portu 

Accipit.” 

** Let them give thanks whom the Lord hath 
redeemed, and delivered from the hand of the 
enemy ” runs the inscription over the chapel- 
door. The fraudulent contractors and corrupt 
civil servants are long forgotten, but the beauty 
of the hospital is a lasting memorial to the sea- 
men who ended their days “safe moored in 
Greenwich tier.” 
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NORTHERN PARLIAMENTS 
Sir, 

In the Foreword of the June issue of History 
Today occurs this sentence: “‘ Yet, as Mr. Myers 
points out, Parliament is no English patent, but an 
invention peculiar to Latin Christendom.” 

I fail to understand why the origin of parliaments 
is not traced farther back than te Latin Christendom, 
why it is not traced back to the popular assemblies 
of the Anglo-Saxons and the Northmen, as far as 
Northern and North-western Europe are concerned. 
These assemblies were developed without benefit 
of Latin civilization. The Icelandic Althing, founded 
in 930, prior to the introduction of Christianity in 
Iceland, illustrates very well the indigenous nature 
of parliaments in pre-Latin Northern Society. The 
chieftains were prominent in Althing but the 
baendur, or franklins, were represented. Althing 
made laws and regulations for the conduct of the 
nation’s affairs, including an advanced code of social 
laws. The men who attended Althing included the 
men who constituted the courts of justice which met 
at the same time and place as the legislative body. 
As you will know, Lord Bryce has given a clear 
picture of Althing in Ancient Iceland. 

Yours, etc., 
W. KRISTJANSON, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mr. A. R. Myers writes : 


The sentence to which Mr. Kristjanson alludes 
is not mine, but it points nevertheless, in my view, 
to an important truth. The Icelandic Althing is 
certainly an outstanding example of the early 
Germanic and Norse conception that participation 
in the work of justice and law-making should be 
widespread among freemen. But in relating the 
Althing to the history of the development of represen- 
tative institutions in the world two points need to be 
borne in mind. 

First, the institutions to which these ideas gave 
rise were by no means limited to Iceland. On the 
contrary, the administration of justice in the law- 
courts, not by professional reyal judges, but by free- 
men suitors of the court, and the necessity for con- 
sultation among the leading freemen of the com- 
munity before laws were enacted or important 
political decisions taken, were features apparent in 
the early stages of the history of almost all the 
Germanic and Norse tribes and peoples. Since they 
conquered nearly the whole of Western Europe at 
one time or another, these ideas became territorially 
very widespread. Moreover, the notion of the share 
of the many in government was not limited to the 
Germanic and Norse peoples; in the towns of con- 
temporary Kievan Russia there flourished the popular 
assembly (veche) or town’s meeting of all the citizens, 
and the princes governed by constant consultation 
with the boyar-council (druzhina). 

Secondly, these ideas rested on custom, a founda- 
tion which proved inadequate as civilization rapidly 
grew more complex, dynamic, inquiring, and sophis- 
ticated. As local kin-groups and communities 
became welded together by increasingly powerful 
rulers, these older free institutions began to wane 
into impotence, unless they were re-invigorated by 
forces such as feudalism and the ethos of the Western 
Church. Just as the veche and the druzhina declined 
in Russia after the fall of Kiev and the rise of Mus- 
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covy, so in the west good examples of popular or 
aristocratic assemblies whose power withered under 
a growing monarchy are to be found in those very 
Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic institutions cited by 
Mr. Kristjanson. The latest historian of the Anglo- 
Saxon Witan, Professor Oleson, has said of it, at 
the end of the Anglo-Saxon period: “‘ The Witena- 
gemot was simply a loose assembly of great prelates 
and magnates whom the King chose to consult, and 
who met only when he wished.” Already there had 
appeared the tendency for the English kings to issue 
laws and make decisions, not as mouthpiece of the 
folk, but by divine right and authority; and if other 
factors had not come into play, the English state 
might have developed into an unlimited autocracy. 


The vigour of the old free institutions of Iceland 
was unusually prolonged because of the remoteness 
of the land and the archaic social structure of its 
people—especially the organization in the local 
“* districts” (godords), each under its chieftain 
(godi). But even here the old system was breaking 
down by the twelfth century and collapsed in the 
thirteenth—the very centuries which saw the emerg- 
ence and growth of assemblies of estates in so many 
countries of Western Europe. The accumulation 
of power in the hands of fewer and fewer families in 
Iceland resulted in increasingly bloody struggles 
which by 1120 had desecrated the hallowed 
ground of the Althing itself. These disastrous feuds 
contributed simultaneously to the destruction of 
Icelandic independence and of the power of the 
Althing—processes which the clergy, often involved 
in the feuds themselves, were unable to stop. When 
in 1262 Iceland came under the sway of the King of 
Norway only a few years were to elapse before the 
Althing was shorn of much of its power. By the laws 
enacted in the decade 1271 to 1281 royal officials 
were to choose the members of the Althing and 
preside over its sessions. Its importance was hence- 
forth to be chiefly as a court of law, with judges 
chosen by a royal official, and the godords were 
destroyed; the share of the Althing in legislation, 
and its administrative importance in general, steadily 
declined with the increase in royal power until in 
1800 it was abolished. Intensely interesting as are 
the local “‘ things ”’ and the Althing for a comparative 
study of institutions, there is no evidence that they 
ever exerted the slightest influence on the develop- 
ment of parliaments in Western Europe or con- 
tributed at all (except in Iceland) to the rise of 
modern democracy. The history of the Althing 
indeed underlines the fact that for the general 
history of representative institutions the important 
question is not which was the earliest example of 
popular assemblies—or we should be concentrating 
our attention not on Iceland or the Anglo-Saxons— 
but on the cities of ancient Greece or perhaps on 
even earlier communities. The vital question is why 
almost everywhere in Latin Christendom early 
notions of the subjection of the ruler to law and of 
the participation of the ruled in the work of govern- 
ment did not die out with advancing civilization but 
developed and flowered into assemblies of estates 
capable of holding their ground in a complex and 
changing culture and strong enough to lead on to 
the evolution of modern parliaments. This is the 
problem on which I therefore concentrated in my 
essay. 
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MASTER OF THE COURT OF WARDS 
Sir, 

Being in a position to throw a little extra light on 
a point in Mr. Hugh Trevor-Roper’s article “ King 
James and His Bishops ” (September), I am now 
writing to you. He says that after the death of Robert 
Cecil, James made a complete break with the past as 
to the sort of people to whom he gave office. He 
illustrates this in particular with reference to James’ 
choice for Master of the Court of Wards. The 
“mean” man who is alluded to here, though not 
mentioned by name, is Sir Walter Galen Cope 
(builder of Holland House, Kensington). Here there 
could hardly be said to be a break with tradition 
as Walter Cope was one of Robert Cecil’s most 
trusted friends,—*‘ trained and brought up ” in the 
Cecil household, and to whom Salisbury spoke his 
last words, namely: “ East and pleasure quake to 
think of death, but my life, full of cares, desireth to 
be dissolved.” 

Nor do I think we need take John Chamberlain’s 
aspersions on Sir Walter too seriously, as the remarks 
in the letters quoted savour more of gossip than of 
fair comment. Chamberlain was of the Cope circle 
(I have often suspected him of being a partisan of an 
opposing faction within it) as he was long connected 
with the Lytton household at Knebworth. 

Yours, etc., 
JOAN PENELOPE GRANT (Lady Grant), 
Drumnadrochit, Inverness-shire. 


Mr. H. R. Trevor-Roper writes : 


I do not understand Lady Grant’s point. Cham- 
berlain cast no “ aspersions ” on Sir Walter Cope. 
He implied, what King James stated, that he was 
“‘a meaner man’”’ than any of his predecessors as 
Master of the Court of Wards. Since all previous 
Masters had been the greatest politicians of the day 
while Cope and his successor Lord Knollys were 
political cyphers, this is not an aspersion but a fact, 
and such a fact must be described as a break with 
tradition. The fact that Cope was a successful 
courtier, an amateur antiquary and an extravagant 
builder (his house at Kensington ruined him and his 
family) seems to me irrelevant. 


. THE LONDON MILITARY FOOT 
IR, 

I have waited eagerly, but in vain, for some abler 
pen than mine to correct a slight error in the des- 
cription of the aquatint that headed Mr. Rudé’s 
excellent article on the Gordon Riots that appeared 
in your July issue. This reads “‘ troops fire on the 
mob in Broad Street.” Sir, they were not troops: 
they were the London Military Foot Association. 
This was a body of Gentlemen volunteers, headed 
by Major Henry Smith, and commanded upon that 
occasion by Captain Bernard Turner, whosé portly 
figure may be discerned standing, with his sword 
drawn, in front of the ranks of the Association. 

Together with the Honourable Artillery Company, 
the Association was on duty throughout the riots. 
When, subsequently, the Government issued an 
order to disarm all persons not members of the 
Militia, it was received with great resentment, and 
they refused to surrender their arms. A protest was 
made, based upon the clause in the Bill of Rights 
permitting Protestants to bear arms for their defence, 
but without success. It was then decided by the 
Association that they would join the Honourable 


Artillery Company in a body. This they did, and 
Captain Turner was admitted an Honorary Member 
in recognition of his “ spirited and active part in 
suppressing the late dangerous riots.” 
Yours, etc., 
BRIAN RUSSELL, 
Serjeant, “C ” Battery 
ist Regt. H.A.C. (R.H.A.) 
London, E.C.4. 


HOLSTEIN AND EULENBURG 
SIR, 

Sir Harold Nicolson’s very interesting article 
Holstein and Eulenburg (August) raises a number of 
important problems. I should therefore like to take 
up only two which appear vital for an understanding 
of the relationship between the two men, the Arnim 
case and Harden’s campaign against Eulenburg. 
According to the account that has become current, 
it was Holstein’s appearance as a witness in the Arnim 
case and his subsequent social disgrace which 
eventually turned him into “a figure of clandestine 
malevolence, brooding revenge.” Arnim was placed 
on trial on the charge of abstracting official docu- 
ments. Strange as the charge may seem, it was 
the logical outcome of the differences on policy 
towards the Papacy and France between Bismarck 
and Arnim, once the latter had started using official 
documents for press attacks on the Chancellor. 
During the course of the trial Arnim’s counsel 
stated that Holstein, on Bismarck’s orders, had acted 
as a spy on his superior. As a result of this accusation, 
Holstein, originally not on the list of witnesses, was 
hastily summoned from Paris. The Foreign Ministry 
immediately issued a statement denying the charge, 
while reserving its right to instruct its officials to 
provide confidential information of this nature. 
Before Holstein testified, defence counsel withdrew 
the accusation which, in his own words, was based 
on incorrect information. 

The German Foreign Ministry files afford clear 
evidence of the sources on which the indictment 
against Arnim was based. Summoned to Berlin 
before the trial, Holstein, on the orders of State 
Secretary von Bilow, was questioned in the Foreign 
Ministry about various points on which his evidence 
might incriminate Arnim. Bilow, however, gave 
strict instructions that Holstein was not to be per- 
mitted to look through the Foreign Ministry material 
on the case, a precaution that would hardly have 
been adopted towards the man who supplied it. 
Moreover, his deposition added nothing to the case 
as already prepared. The testimony which he gave 
on oath before the court cleared him completely. 
The Times wrote: “ The public testimony of all 
impartial men absolves Baron von Holstein from 
the charges preferred against him.” He returned to 
his Paris post, refused offers of promotion to First 
Secretary at the embassies in London and St. 
Petersburg, and accepted transfer to the Foreign 
Ministry in Berlin two years after the trial. He had 
hoped to become First Secretary in Paris, but 
Bismarck’s dislike of Wesdehlen prevented the latter’s 
promotion to Minister and the consequent vacancy 
of his post. In Berlin Holstein shunned society no 
more than he had always done, and far from being 
expelled from his club, ‘still had his name on its 
register in 1895. 

It is thus on a misinterpretation of Holstein’s 
part in the Arnim trial and its alleged psychological 
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after-effects that the proof of his inspiration of 
Harden’s attack on Eulenburg is largely based. 
Fortunately, better evidence is available in the 
Harden-Holstein correspondence, to be published 
in a later volume of the Holstein Papers. The 
correspondence shows that Harden, by his attack 
on the Liebenberg Round Table, aimed primarily 
at removing an influence which he considered politi- 
cally harmful. Thus he could write to Holstein in 
June 1907: “I could create a scandal which would 
reverberate around the world (terrible material), 
but he wanted to avoid it in the interests of the 
monarchy and the country.” Harden’s sources of 
information were numerous, and it was he who 
regularly told Holstein of the new facts he had 
obtained to strengthen his case. When in despair at 
being unable to use his most telling material in a trial 
which he had sought to avert, Harden sent all the 
evidence to Holstein, so that he at least should know 
“what Harden actually had.” The break between 
Eulenburg and Holstein had occurred some years 
before Harden launched his campaign. After many 
years of friendship and close political co-operation 
their attitude towards William II diverged to such 
an extent that compromise became impossible. The 
new evidence now becoming available should make 
a more definitive assessment of Holstein’s rdéle 
possible. 
Yours, etc., 
M. H. FISHER, 
London, N.W.6. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
SIR, 

There is one small thing wrong with my article 
on Theodore Roosevelt. The subtitle which you have 
added is not quite accurate: the dates 1901-1908 
should read 1901-1909. The point is that American 
presidents’ terms are always dated from the inaugura- 
tion (early in che new year), not from the election 
(which takes place in November). By the same token, 
the caption on p. 599 should give McKinley’s dates 
as 1897-1901. 

Yours, etc., 
Marcus CUNLIFFE, 
Department of American Studies, 
Manchester University. 
[We offer our regrets to our contributor and to 
readers for failing to follow American usage.—ED.] 


*PUIR AULD SCOTLAND ” 
Sir, 

So Mr. Hugh Trevor-Roper in his “ King James 
and His Bishops” (September) perpetuates the 
legend so beloved south of the border of a “‘ mean, 
brutish ” existence in “ puir auld Scotland lang 
syne!” Please note: of nine Stuart monarchs in 
Scotland before the 1603 Union two were assas- 
sinated and one deposed (afterwards put to death 
south of the border)—ratio one to three; during the 
same period in England of twelve monarchs two met 
violent deaths and two were deposed—ratio one to 
three; so much for “ the art of survival” in either 
state. And, of course, it is convenient to overlook 
that two of the first four Stuart kings after 1603 were 
deposed by their over-mighty( ?) subjects in England. 

“There was ‘no new monarchy’ in Scotland.” 
Does Mr. Roper not know that from the days of 
James IV onwards administration through the 
Privy Council’ became more strongly entrenched ? 
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**# serves the public * 


Walter Hancock’s steam omnibus was first 
introduced to a waiting public in 1833 and 
was named, appropriately, the “Enterprise’’. 
Another public enterprise is now presented 
by the London Assurance with this selection 
from their omnibus collection of policies. 


HOME FIRES 


Fires are quite all right in their proper place. When 
they break out elsewhere within the house or out- 
buildings, they can quickly run through the property. 
Though nothing can put back what has been lost, our 
Fire Policy can make good your losses. 


EDUCATION BILL 


Schooling is a singularly costly business; plurally, it is 
even more so. The man who takes out an Education 
Policy with the London Assurance as soon as a child is 
born gets full marks for prudence and foresight. 


ALL SPORTS 


It has been written: 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 
But you need never be the loser if your person and 
paraphernalia are insured by our Sportsman’s Policy. 


THAT’S WHAT WE’RE HERE FOR 


If you would know more about any of these policies, 
if we can provide any information about any particular 
policies or about insurance policies generally—pray 
make what use of us you wish. Our address is: 1, King 
William Street, Dept. Y29, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
‘Very gooxt freaptle he deal with” 
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or that the central judiciary was expanded in the first 
half of the sixteenth century from the “ Daily 
Council” of James IV to the College of Justice of 
James V ? or that the Committee of the Articles in 


sixteenth-century Scottish Parliaments illustrates - 


simply enough royal bureaucratic control of the 
legislature? No, sir, Scottish monarchs were not 
sleeping upon their thrones while their Tudor con- 
temporaries were full of activity! 
Yours, etc., 
ARCHD. DUNCAN, 
Greenock High School. 


[Between the death of Robert Bruce in 1329 and the 
Act of Union in 1603, there were seven lengthy 
royal minorities in Scotland (not counting the 
reign of James IV who, at his accession, was aged 
sixteen). In England during the same period there 
were four minorities, two of them being very 
short (not counting the reign of Edward III who, 
in 1329, was aged seventeen). Ratio in favour of 
England roughly: 2 : 1!—Eps.] 


SIR, LORD AMHERST 


Your résumé of the military life of Lord Amherst 
omits the rather important fact that he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Horse Guards during the 
early part of the Wars of the French Revolution. 
Perhaps the omission was just as well, for Amherst 
was about the most ineffective Commander-in- 
Chief that the British Army has ever had. All the 
Army reforms of the period had to await the return 
of the Duke of York from Flanders. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED BuRNE, LT. COL. D.S.O., R.A. (ret.) 
London, W.8. 


SIR, VIRGINIA AN ISLAND 


I suspect that Mr. Romney Sedgwick does the 
2nd Earl of Albemarle an injustice as to his powers 
of perception. It was, and is, a mark of aristocracy 
not to seem to know things accurately; the West 
Indies were the most valuable of all our American 
properties, and the term “the Indies” was often 
loosely extended to cover the whole of British 
America as far as Canada. The custom was borrowed, 
like many other things, from the Spaniards. The 
Earl would not think Virginia an island, but he might 
well consider it part of the West Indies, as a geo- 
graphical location. 

The habit died hard. Lord Palmerston in con- 
versation often spoke of United States citizens as 
** colonials,” and he has had his successors. 

Yours, etc., 
A. P. THORNTON, 
University of Aberdeen. 





Contents in the December issue will 
include: 


George Washington, the Man and the Myth, 
by Esmond Wright; The 14th Earl of Derby, 
Prime Minister 1852, 1858-9, 1866-8, by 
Robert Blake; The Inde; e of Norway, 
1905, by Cyril Falls; Nobility and Gentry in the 
Early 18th Century, by J. H. Plumb; The 
Battle of Mukden, 1905, by G. Platonov; 
Rochester’s Marriage, by Cyril Hughes 
Hartmann. 
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your friends and neighbours, and it is 
there to help you too. The staff will 
be glad to make your financial and 
business affairs as simple and effortless 
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outlined in a booklet called Midland 
Bank Services for You. The next time 
you are passing your local branch, drop 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
TUDOR BUSINESSMAN 


TUDOR FAMILY PORTRAIT. By Barbara Winchester. 

330 pp. (Cape. 255.) ; 

It is some time now since the kings and queens 
of England went out of fashion in our history books, 
and our children began to know more about Saxon 
pottery or the municipal drainage system than about 
the heroes of Carlyle and the Victorians. This is 
probably a healthy reaction; but, in the end, history 
is concerned with the way in which human beings 
have responded to the problems of their time: 
history and biography march together. For some 
of the eminent figures of Tudor England we have a 
good deal of information and, in the case of Burghley, 
an embarassment of riches. What we need to know— 
and here Dr. Barbara Winchester has placed us 
greatly in her debt—is how the middling men, 
merchant, country gentleman, civil servant, worked 
and lived and multiplied. The Johnson family, of 
whom she writes, belonged precisely to that social 
grouping. In commerce it flourished, and in the 
disruption of commerce it declined. 

The brothers Johnson earned their living as 
staplers, exporting wool to the distributing centre at 
Calais and importing wine and other commodities 
from the continent. John, the eldest, was the brains 
behind the business, though his judgment could be 
faulty. His second brother, Otwell, exercised a 
cautious and conscientious control, from his office 
in London, over the day-to-day workings of the 
company. Richard, the youngest, proved feckless and 
irresponsible; in the hour of crisis, he deserted his 
post and took himself off to France. Their careers 
form the central theme of the book; but a host of 
their fellow men and women come to life in the 
narrative: John’s wife, Sabine, merry, affectionate, 
tempestuous; Maria, Otwell’s wife, sober, modest, 
who kept a devoted and faithful widowhood for ten 
years—an extremely lengthy period for Tudor times; 
William Pratt, John’s apprentice, a greedy fellow 
who complained to his mother that Sabine was 
feeding him badly; little Charity Johnson who, when 
the bailiffs came to distrain on her father’s property, 
popped her head out of an upstairs window to call 
out that her parents were not at home. So the scene 
moves back and forth from Calais to London and 
from London to Glapthorn Manor in Northampton- 
shire, where John Johnson, the city businessman, was 
trying to become a country gentleman. 

Perhaps he tried too hard. By the late 1540s, he 
was concentrating more and more on his country 
interests and was leaning heavily on his brother 
Otwell for the direction of commercial affairs. But 
the steady and reliable Otwell was struck down by 
the “‘ sweating sickness ” in 1551, the last time that 
terrible infection swept through this country. Hence- 
forth John was dependent upon lesser men; and the 
next two years proved disastrous, as company and 
country alike lurched into bankruptcy. In a frantic 
effort to restore his fortunes, Johnson put his 
creditors’ money into hopeless gambles, until the 
bottom finally fell out of his ships and his markets. 
But his was merely an extreme example of a general 
trend. England was engaged in a slow, unsteady yet 
certain transition from being a producer of raw 
materials to becoming the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. As a result, the exporters of 





raw materials—in this case the wool staplers—had to 
be sacrificed to the expanding domestic cloth industry 
and its great exporters, the Merchant Adventurers. 

With Johnson’s bankruptcy in 1553, the crown 
seized all his documents, including the most intimate 
private ones; and for four centuries they have kept 
company with the official records; when Dr. Win- 
chester began work on the Johnson manuscripts, they 
were masquerading under the pseudonym of State 
Papers Supplementary. With these as her primary 
source, she has recaptured the life and colour of the 
man and his time. from his early days as a rising 
young merchant, right on into his restless and gar- 
rulous old age. Her story is well written, humane, 
sometimes indeed poignant, and a notable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the age. It is, therefore, in 
no carping or pedantic spirit that one observes that 
she sometimes takes the line of least literary resistance 
and lands herself in a cliché or a sweeping assertion. 
As a result, we get “ the springtime of the Renais- 
sance ”’: the “ shrewd, rapacious, grasping gentry 
raised up by the Tudor dynasty”: “ for sheer mean, 
cold-blooded ruthlessness Cromwell is almost with- 
out equal in England’s history”: and England 
** rises like a Phoenix from the ashes.”’ Admittedly, 
there is not much of this kind of thing. On the 
contrary, these fash statements are only minor 
blemishes in a work of skill, understanding and the 
highest promise. At last, after four hundred years, 
the Johnsons and their house have found a worthy 
chronicler. 


JOEL HURSTFIELD. 
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The Unknown 
Prime Minister 


The Life and Times of Andrew 
Bonar Law 1858-1923 


by Robert Blake 


The first biography of Bonar Law to be 
] based on his own unpublished papers, 
on Lord Beaverbrook’s political papers 
for this period and on the Lloyd George 
papers. A major and in places sensa- 
tional contribution to political history. 
(Illustrated, 42/- net) 
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POST-WAR FRANCE 


THE STATE OF FRANCE. By Herbert Lithy, 476 pp. 

(Secker and Warburg. 35s.) 

This is a profoundly important book and easily 
one of the most intelligent pieces of contemporary 
history to be published in recent years. Dr. Liithy 
is excellently equipped for his task. After studying 
history and economics, he taught history for some 
time at Zurich University, afterwards becoming the 
French correspondent of a number of influential 
Swiss newspapers. His profound knowledge of the 
ancien régime has deepened his knowledge of con- 
temporary France. He avoids the glib comparisons 
that spring too readily from the pens of most con- 
temporary historians. He is never bemused by political 
activity and understands the profound importance of 
administration and inertia in all countries. 

Contemporary France is perhaps the most 
difficult of all Western European countries to under- 
stand. It gives the appearance of immense incompe- 
tence, of blind self-indulgent folly. | Economic 
disasters, likely to develop into social anarchy and 
revolution, seem to threaten France annually. They 
never happen. The violent effort of the communists 
to produce a break-down in social life and adminis- 
tration in 1948 failed completely, although they 
occupied all the key positions in the trade union 
movement and did not hesitate to exploit their power 
to the full. Indeed, the survival of a democratic 
France in the immediate post war years had the 
appearance of a miracle. Dr. Liithy gives an admir- 
able and cogent explanation for this. He points to 
the immense strength of the centralized administra- 
tion of France—the gift of the absolute monarchy. 
Antiquated beyond belief it might be, but its control 
over French life gives such a stability to society that 
the lack of a strong government matters hardly at all. 
That, and the even greater strength of its inertia, 
saved France—inertia which is derived from the 
fact that so many Frenchmen, poor as well as rich, 
have a situation acquise to defend a special interest 
which any change, right, left, or merely liberal, 
might endanger. As Dr. Liithy points out, the 
industrial working class has always been an alien 
body within France. 

This strong reactionary core has provided a 
stabilizing factor in French life and it is not surprising 
that its most successful governments have been those 
led by its representatives—Queuille, Pinay, Laniel. 
Yet, although this makes for political stability, it also 
makes for economic death. For this represents the 
France of the small town, with its craftsmen and 
petty family factories, whose methods belong to the 
early nineteenth century and for whom French 
markets have to be protected against all foreign 
competition. Furthermore, the strength of these 
monumentally conservative forces has brought all 
reformers and revolutionaries to despair. Against 
it nothing can be achieved; in face of its intransi- 
gence France decays and dies, and takes refuge in 
a philosophy of despair and a literature of defeat. 

This is to simplify too much and leaves out the 
subtlety of Dr. Liithy’s analysis, for he is acutely 
aware of the strong cross-currents which attempt to 
ameliorate this desperate situation. Indeed, the only 
way to do justice to this exceptional book is to read 
it—preferably in France, where in spite of, or because 
of, its decay the douceur de vivre flourishes as nowhere 
else. J. H. PLums. 























FIREARMS 


A HISTORY OF FIREARMS FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO I9I4. 
By W. Y. Carman, 208 pp. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd. 16s.) 

Anyone tackling a subject under a broad title must 
write either a very short or a very long book. This 
simple little volume is in the first category, and thus 
suffers from several obvious limitations, besides 
others not implicit in the title. The firearms con- 
sidered are almost without exception military types, 
and the wealth of information available on sporting, 
hunting, duelling and other civil uses is neglected. 
This is unfortunate, for private enterprise in fields 
outside warlike endeavour has greatly contributed, 
here as elsewhere, to the advancement of science. 
Even within the limits that the author has imposed 
on himself, so much material exists that a good deal 
of the matter is presented in catalogue form with a 
minimum personal comment—which in this kind of 
compilation can be both stimulating and provocative. 
The author does not claim credit for original re- 
search, but his reading has been wide and he has 
gathered together a mass of interesting facts which 
will attract many readers. The numerous sub- 
headings used by the author in his eleven chapters, 
to give control over the ramifications of a huge 
subject, involve him in some repetition; but it is the 
omissions which will occasion most surprise. It is 
unexpected to find only one mention in the index of 
Enfield and none of Birmingham, and there is 
practically no indication of the background of indus- 
trial and technical change which alone makes 
comprehensible the revolutionary speed in trans- 
formation of modern firearms. Pistol development 
between 1740 and 1815 is dismissed without com- 
ment, and the inadequate and misleading treatment 
of “ Brown Bess” and other smooth-bore muskets 
will rouse strong feelings. Enforced condensation 
may partly explain some’surprising statements, such 
as those concerning the Copenhagen attack of 1807 
or the early history of the 6oth Foot. As often 
happens with excessive simplicity, sentences can 
become quite bewildering; it is difficult to under- 
stand precisely what is meant by, for example, the 
statement that: ‘‘ Although weapons are the instru- 
ments of war, it is actually the ammunition which 
does damage” (p. 157). Was no one ever hurt by 
arrow, spear or sword ? 

Nevertheless, a general survey of this kind has 
considerable value for the layman, who would be 
hard put to it to find anywhere else such a wealth of 
relevant and inter-connected information about 
firearms of so many different classes over such a long 
period of time. Experts may fret and protest about 
the invasion of so many of their private preserves; 
but far too often they themselves are content to 
amass in isolation enormous files of painstakingly 
acquired information on one little aspect of an 
extensive subject. During their lifetime they will 
rush angrily from ambush to demolish any rash 
intruder with showers of erudite detail; but after 
their deaths their accumulations of unreadable notes 
and incomprehensible bits and pieces are committed 
to the flames by unenlightened relatives. Mr. 
Carman has bravely invited broadsides from these 
excellent people. Those who seek a general introduc- 
tion to the study of firearms will be well served by 
this new book. From such a starting point, they can 
pursue individual research and themselves happily 


grow into “ experts.” T. H. McGurrie. 
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BOURBONS RESTORED 


BETWEEN TWO EMPIRES: A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
POLITICIANS AND PEOPLE BETWEEN I814 AND 1848. 
By M. D. R. Leys, 270 pp. (Longmans. 25s.) 
Miss Leys’ book is about the failure of consti- 

tutional monarchy in France. The experiment began 

under the double handicap of its English origins 
and the Napoleonic legacy. At first it had the prestige 
of success (there was even an attempt to import the 

English Sunday); but when this had dimmed, it “had 

to work without the support of English conventions 

and social institutions. More important still, it was 
imposed upon a Napoleonic substructure. The old 

Imperial Chamber was the body that accepted the 

Charter. By the new electoral system, the vote was 

given to the men who had made money under the 

Empire. The army of the Restoration was built on the 

veterans of Spain and Russia. Above all, the Bourbons 

could not dispense with the Prefectoral Corps. Nor 
could any subsequent government, though Lamartine 

tried tu do so in 1848. 

Louis XVIII and Charles X had some excuse for 
using administrative pressure to obtain a manageable 
Chamber. The royalist deputies, who claimed to 
uphold the prerogative, always in fact demanded 
that the ministers should be responsible not to the 
king but to themselves. Miss Leys describes the 
difficulties of a succession of ministers who failed 
to found stable cabinets backed by the moderates of 
the Chamber. The English model had been mis- 
conceived, but when Charles’ misjudgements brought 
about revolution in 1830, the liberals again looked 
for English precedents. With the Glorious Revolu- 
tion in mind, they carefully deprived the Crown of 
the dispensing and suspending power, and began 
afresh. The electorate was now double that of 1815 
—almost one in every two hundred Frenchmen had 
the vote. This was too narrow a basis for the mon- 
archy. There were again royal mistakes, but Louis- 
Philippe’s régime fell above all because it could not 
adapt its political institutions to social changes. The 
June Days were the price of the self-satisfaction 
of the middle-class. Frenchmen turned in despair 
and relief to the old Imperial assurance of order, 
and Miss Leys’ account ends with the Man of 
December. 

There is nothing new in this story, and Miss 
Leys’ merit is that her narrative is clear and concise, 
and will fulfil a useful function as an introduction 
to the period. She has limited herself to political 
history, and this is justifiable; a summary history 
of French society in this rich period would require 
a very big book. A political treatment is in fact 
peculiarly appropriate. This is one of the epochs 
which can properly be termed political, when politics 
are predominant, and when differences of political 
principle take on a special sharpness and power to 
shape actions. Ultras, doctrinaires, Gallicans, re- 
publicans, Fourierists and many others, all con- 
sidered themselves the embodiment of principle as 
well as of interest. Miss Leys moves confidently 
through this confusing tangle, and is a dependable 
guide. But she is also a disappointing one. In her 
careful organization of her narrative, she has lost 
the spirit of the period. It is hard to believe that the 
politics of Lucien Leuwen could have been as colour- 
less as this. 

This is not merely a stylistic fault, although the 
book has some inelegancies and its prose rarely rises 
above the straightforward. It springs also from the 
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organization of her material. In trying not to lose 
comprehensiveness in a short book, she sometimes 
seems to catalogue rather than to interpret. The 
names are there, but little else. Her allusions are 
sometimes so brief as to be unhelpful. The sentences 
on the Romantic movement (p.69) are an example. 
They convey almost nothing of the complexity and 
colour of its impact. The limitation to political 
history was a sensible one, but after choosing it 
Miss Leys could have produced a better book had 
she been more purely analytical. A book such as 
Professor Artz’ study of the restoration is more 
limited in scope, but more informative, because it 
conveys more of the idiom of the period. This 
idiom, strong and individual, has eluded Miss Leys. 
Her book, although useful and instructive, could 
discourage a reader who had not already felt the 
fascination of the period. 
JOHN ROBERTS. 


THE FACE OF ENGLAND 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. By W. G. 
Hoskins, 235 pp., 32 plates. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
255.) 

In his introduction to this excellent volume Dr. 
Hoskins claims—rightly, we believe—that no such 
study of the English landscape has been made by 
any previous writer. For he examines the landscape 
as the work of man, and shows how human needs 
have shaped and re-shaped its conformation since 
the first prehistoric farmers began to till the soil. 
Though specialists are familiar with the system of 
medieval communal farming, probably few general 
readers—and it is for them, as well as for the his- 


torian, that Dr. Hoskins evidently designs his delight- . 


fully written survey—have a very clear notion of the 
sweeping changes that occurred during the period 
of the parliamentary enclosures, when the long strip 
fields that once surrounded the village were broken 
up into the present pattern of meandering hedge- 
rows and small irregular fields. The change was not 
complete even at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; for, at that time, whereas “ over large tracts 
of the country, especially in the west and north, and 
to a considerable extent in the south-east also, the 
pattern of field and hedgerow, hamlet and farm, road 
and lane, had established itself pretty much as we 
know it . . . over millions of acres between Yorkshire 
and the Dorset coasts, the country scene was still 
largely medieval.” 

This, of course, was only one of the many changes 
—some beautifying, many, alas, disfiguring—that 
have gradually remodelled the face of England. To 
every change can be assigned a social cause, whether 
it is to be found in the growth of industrial activity 
or in that enthusiasm for the “ picturesque ” 
common among eighteenth-century landowners. 
Dr. Hoskins’ scope is wide. In an early chapter he 
deals with the Iron Age and the Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom, pointing out that a sunken lane in East Devon 
was originally a Saxon boundary-ditch, no doubt 
dug by slave-labour; but just as interesting are the 
long and informative passages he devotes to the 
Industrial Revolution, the construction of roads, 
canals and railways, and to the satanic landscape of 
the new towns. With scholarship, Dr. Hoskins 
combines an unusual degree of imaginative sympathy. 
He envisages the English landscape as a living 
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A valuable contribution to Elizabethan history is made 
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important, of Elizabeth I’s Viceroys in Ireland; the 
brilliant military commander who successfully concluded 
the prolonged and costly Irish Wars—and in the process 
defeated a Spanish invasion. 8 pages of a 
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THE SOVIET UNION 
AFTER STALIN 


By HELENE and PIERRE LAZAREFF 


The most revealing and informative book yet published 
about day-to-day life and thought in post-Stalin Russia. 
The co-authors, distinguished French journalists, visited 
the U.S.S.R. in 1953 and describe in great detail their 
impressions and experiences during an extensive tour on 
which they travelled widely and interviewed Soviet 
leaders and ordinary citizens alike. With 8 pages of 
photographs. 16s. net. 
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Published Recently 


MODERN 
HISTORIANS AND THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY 


By F. M. POWICKE 


Maurice Powicke, Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Oxford, 1928 to 1947, has brought together in this book 
a number of his essays and addresses that illustrate the 
development of historical technique during the past 
seventy years. Part I is biographical and presents studies 
of fourteen distinguished historians of the period. Part Il 
comprises nine papers on methods of study and — 

. net. 
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organism, and examines and discusses it from a point 
of view that never overlooks the quality of life. 
Incidentally, the illustrations he has chosen—an 
important feature in a book of this kind—are almost 
all exceptionally good. The aerial photographs are 
particularly valuable. Here is one development at 
least for which the archaeologist and the lover of 
beauty have reason to thank the modern technician. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OXFORDSHIRE RECORD SOCIETY 


This Society is marking the thousandth anni- 
versary of the earliest surviving document about 
Wheatley by issuing to subscribers in 1956 a volume 
devoted to the Records of Wheatley. Dr. Hoskins, 
the General Editor, intends this volume to be not 
only of local interest but of general use as a demon- 
stration of the kinds of source which may be available 
for students of other parishes. The volume is being 
edited by the Secretary of the Society, W. O. Hassall, 
M.A., D.Phil., of the Bodleian Library, who wrote 
the history of this and neighbouring parishes for 
the Victoria County History. 

The Society is willing to print additional copies 
for those readers of History Today who subscribe in 
advance the members’ annual subscription of 
£1 1s. For it will only be practicable to print a few 
copies for subsequent sale at the price of 25s. 
Advance payments should be sent as soon as possible 
direct to the Hon. Treasurer, F. P. Redman, c/o 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, mentioning this notice 
and enclosing £1 Is. for a copy to be sent post free 
on publication in early summer. 
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